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UNIVERSITY LOCAL AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 





THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


The Greater Plays edited in a Literary Spirit, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
Index, &c., each fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


Hamlet. Edited by E. K. Cuamsers, B.A. Oloth, 1s. 6d. 
Henry the Fifth. Edited by G. C. Moonz-Smrru, M.A. Oloth, Is. 6d. 
Introduction to Shakespeare. By Professor Dowpen. Ilustrated. 
oth, 2s 
Chaucer’s The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. With Life 
of the Author, Explanatory Notes. By E. F. WILLOUGHBY, M.D. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Handbook of English Competition Exercises. Oomprising 
Short Stories, Subjects and Hints for Essays, &c. Cloth, 1s, 





The Pupil’s English Grammar: an Introduction to the Study of | 


English Grammar, based upon the Analysis of Sentences, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Higher English : a Course of English Study for Middle and Upper Forms. 
By DAVID CAMPBELL, Rector of Montrose Academy. Cloth, Is. 6d, 


A School History of English Literature. By E:wavern Ler. | 
With Introduction by E. K. CHAMBERS, B.A. In4vols., fceap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
each. CHAUCER to MARLOWE now ready. 


THE OXFORD MAN UALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
In 6 feap. 8vo volumes, with Maps, &c., neat cloth, 1s. 
4. England and the Reformation, 4.p. 1485-1603 By G. W. 
POWERS, M.A., formerly Scholar of New College. [Zn preparation. 


5. King and Parliament, a.v. 1603-1714. By G. H. Waxzune, M A., 


Lecturer in History at Wadham College. 


6. The Making of the British Empire, a.v. 1714-1832. By 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Senior Student and ator of Christ Church, 


A Summary of British History. With Appendices. By the Rev. 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 


A History of the British Empire. By the Rev. Encan Sanpzrson, 
M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Warwick History of England: « Picturesque Outline for 
Lower and Middle Forms, 534 pages. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Outlines of the World’s History. Aucient, Medieval, and Modern. 
By the Rev. EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. With Illustrations and Coloured Maps, 
Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Also separately: Part I. ANCIENT ORIENTAL MONARCHIES, 1s.; Part IT. 
oe = 2s.; Part III. MEDLZ VAL HISTORY, 1s.; Part IV. MODERN 
> 28. 


Man on the Earth: a Course in Geography. By Ltonst W. Lyne, 


, Examiner in Geography to the Oxford Local Examination Board and the 
College of Perceptors. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Blackie’s Descriptive Geographical Manuals. By W.G. Baxer, 
M.A. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
No. 1. REALISTIC ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 1s, 6d. 
No. 2. THE BRITISH ISLES. 2s, 
No. > THE BRITISH COLONIES and INDIA. 2s, 
No. 4. EUROPE (except the British Isles). 2s. 
No. é THE WORLD (except the British Empire). 2s. 


The Geography of the British Empire. By W. G. Baxer, M A. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


A Synoptical Geography of the World: « Concise Handbook for | 


Examinations and for General Reference. With a Complete Series of Maps. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 


The Student’s English Dictionary. Etymological, Pronouncivg, 


and Explanatory. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Entirely New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged, and largely Rewritten by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by 800 Engravings. Cloth, 7s. 0d.; half-persian, 10s, 6d.; half- morocco, 
flexible, 12s. 6d, 

A Smaller English Dictionary. Etymological, Pronouncing, and | 
Explanatory. By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, 3s. ea. 


A First French Course, By J. J. Brvzemaxer, B.A., Examiuer to 
the College of Preceptors, &c: Cloth, 1s, 6d. 

A Modern French Reader: Interesting Extracts from Contemporary 
French. With Notes and Vocabulary. By J. J. BEUZEMAKER. Cloth, Is, 
French Stories. ‘With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. By 

MARGUERITE NINET. Cloth, 1s. 


A First German Course. By A. R. Lxcunsr, Modern Language 
Master in Bedford Modern School. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


iti aati Gallic War. BooksT., If, V.,and VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by JOHN BROWN, B.A. With 
Coloured Map, Pictorial Illustrations, and Plans of Battles. Cloth, Is. 6d. each, 

[Books IIT, and IV in preparation, 
Virgil's Aeneid. Book I. Edited, with Introduction, Outline of Prosody, 
tes, Exercises on the Hexameter, Vocabulary, &c., by Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A. 

— 8vo, cloth, 1s, 

Latin Stories: Short Selections from the best Prose Authors. Edited, 
with Notes, English Exercises, Vocabularies, and an Introductory Note on Trans- 
lation, by A. D. GODLEY, M.A. Cloth, 1s. 


Latin Unseens: Graduated Specimens of Prose and Verse, suitable for 
Practice in Unseen Translation, JUNIOR SECTION, paper cover, 3d.; SENIOR 
SECTION, paper cover, 6d. 

Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin Prose. By W. ©. Fuiam- 
STEAD WALTERS, M.A. Cloth, 2s, 


Greek Unseens, in Prose and Verse. 
. C. LIDDELL, M.A. Paper cover, 4d. 








Junior Section. Selected by 


Layng’s Arithmetic. By A. E. Layna, M. A., Head Master of Stafford 
Grammar School, In Two Parts. Part I., now ready, plomarstha to Decimals and the 
Unitary Method. Price 2s. 6d., with or without Answers. 

Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises, for Junior and Middle Forms 
(5,000 Exercises). Cloth, 1s. ; with Answers, 1s. 6d.; Answers alone, 6d. 

Examination Arithmetic. Oontaining 1,200 Arithmetical Problems 


and Exercises (with Answers), selected from Oxtord and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion Papers, &c. By T, S. HARVEY. Cloth, 2s.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 
A Complete Arithmetic. With Answers, 234 pages, ls. 6d. Exercises 


only, 192 pages, 1s. Answers only, in limp cloth, 6d. 


| Layng’s Euclid: Euclid’s Elements. With Notes, Examples, and 
Exercises. Arranged by A. EH, LAYNG, M.A. BOOKS I. to VI., with XI., and 
Appendix ; and a wide selection of Examination —. Crown 8vo, “ ey 
BOOKS I. to VI. in 1 vol., 2s. 6d. BOOKS L., ; IL, 6d.; IIL, 1s.; IV., 6d.; 
V. and VI, together, 1s. ; XL. , ls. 6d. 
Elementary Mensuration: Lines, Surfaces, and Solids. With 
numerous Exercises. By J. MARTIN. Cloth, with or without Answers, 10d. 


| Preliminary Algebra. By R. Wrxx Baytiss, B.A. loth, 1s. 
| Algebra :_ up to and including Progressions and Scales of Notation. By 
ERR, M.A. Oloth, with Answers, 2s. 6d.; without Answers, 2s. 


Algebraic Factors: How to Find Them and How to Use Them. By 
| W.T. KNIGHT. Cloth, 2s.—KEY, 3s. 6d. 


g Pca Text-Book of Trigonometry. By RB. H. Pivxrrton, 
B.A. Cloth, 2s. 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Matriculation and other Examinations. 
By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT, Cloth, 2s.6d. 


| Deschanel's Natural Philosophy. Translated and Edited by Prof. 

> EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.8. Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly Revised and much 

nlarged. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings. Cloth, 18s. ; also in Parts, 4s. 6d. each, 

‘Part MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c, | Part ITl. ELECTRICITY & M AGNETISM, 
| Part If. HEAT. Part IV, SOUND and LIGHT. 


seete—ael Text-Book of Physics. By Prof. Evsrerr, D.OL, 
F.R.S. Eighth Edition, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry : Theoretical and Practical. By 
A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.R.S.E. Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By A. Brxnrusen, Ph.D., 
formerly Professor of Chemistry in the University of Heidelberg. Translated uo 
Guat re bt GOWAN, Ph.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and much Enlarged, 
Cloth, 7s. 
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BY 
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Orcwn 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
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post free, 2s, 


Second Edition, price 5s. 
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“The Theory, Methods, Practice, and Results. 


A Popular and Practical Treatise by 
W. H, 8S. AUBREY, LL.D. 
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Simexcy, Mars#aus & Co, 


In 3 vols, price 22s, 6d. 
THE RISE and GROWTH of the 
ENGLISH NATION, 
With Special Reference to Epochs and Crises. 


A History ad and for the People by 
W. H. 8. AUB “— LL.D. 











London: Enuror Stock. New York: Apr.Etons. 


iW. & R. 


NEW SCIENCE BOOKS 


FOR THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON REQUIREMENTS 
PUBLISHED BY 


& R. oo BERS. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 


including Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, By OLIVER 
J. LODGE, D.Se., Professor of Physics in University 
College, shiv erpool, and ALFRED LODGE, M.A,, 
Professor of Pure Mathematics, Royal Indian Engineer. 
ing College, Cooper’s Hill, New Edition. With 
numerous examples. 308 pages. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN 


PHYSIOLOGY. ByJ.G. M‘KENDRICK, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Glasgow. 
Illustrated with 164 woodcuts, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





-PHYSIOGRAPHY, Elementary. 


By the late ANDREW FINDLATER, M.A., LL.D, 
New Edition by DAVID FORSYTH, M.A., D.Sc. 
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Elementary Course, 2s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURE, Elementary 


COURSE. By R. HEDGER WALLACE, late Lecturer 
and Examiner in Agriculture to the Education Depart- 
ment of Victoria. Adapted to the New Syllabus. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 3s. 











ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 


W. W. PERKIN, Jun., Ph.D., F.R.S., and F. 
STANLEY KIPPING, Ph.D., D.Se.; (Lond.). With 
Diagrams. PartI.,3s. 6d. Part IL., 3s. 6d. In one 


volume, 6s. 6d, 


ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 


NETISM, Elementary Course. By C. G. KNOTT, 
D.Se. (Edin.), F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Applied Mathe- 
matics, University of Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 





CHAMBERS, Limirzep, 47, Parer- 
NosTER Row, Lonpon ; Avyp 339, Hicu Stree, 


EDINBURGH. 


NOW READY, Demy 8vo, 6s, 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A New Light on the World’s History. 


By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘The author has various theories, which he supporis 
with much argumentative force.””—People, 


Cuarman & Hatt, Limited, London. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
In One Volume, cr. 8vo. THE Six Shillings. 
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A NOVEL, 
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Author of ‘The Green Hills by the Sea,” “* Not a Moment 
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Srwexry, Marsan, Haminton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


On TUESDAY NEXT.—Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 
By ANTHONY HOPE. 


*.* This volume consists of a series of short stories dealing with the many os of the Princess Osra, of 


the House of Elphberg. The scene of the stories is Strelsa 


Loxpox: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO." 
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COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, de. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 


ARTS AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT.—SESSION 1896-7. 


FULL CURRICULUM for VICTORIA UNIVERSITY a 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES in ARTS and SCIENCE. 
Students also Prepared | for Civil Service, Cambridge Higher con 
and other Examination ‘ 

SPECIAL CURRICU “tA ARE ea eee FOR STUDENTS 
PREPARING FOR BUSINESS FE, FOR TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY, FOR ENGIN SRING. ELECTRU-TECHNICS, AND 
ARC HITECTU RE 

Physical. Engineerine, Biological 
Practical Laboratory Work for Profe maland other Students, 

All Classes open to Male and Female Students of 16 and upwards. 
Students admitted in their isth year subject to preliminary examina- 
tion. 

PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 

Greek—Professor Rendal!, M.A., 1). Litt. 

Latin—Professor Strong, M.A., LY D. 

French—Victor H. Friedel, B- és-Ls., Ph.D. 

Teutonic Languages—Professor Kuno Meyer, Ph.D., M.A. 
Italian—Chevalier Londini, D.C. 

Engclish Language andl po «A Priebsch, Ph.D. 
Modern Literature—Professor Raleigh, M.A. 
English History—Professor Mackay, = A. 
Philosophy—Professor MacCunn, M.A 

Art of Education—W. H. Woodward, B.A. 
Political Economy and ¢ ‘ommercial 

Gonner, M.A. 

Architecture—Professor Simpson. 
Taw—Profe-sor Emmett 
Mathematics—Professor Carey, M.A 

Physics—Professor Oliver Lodee, LL. D., D.S2, PRS 
Electro-technies—A. Hay, B. Ne. 
ene ering—Professor Hele Shaw, Mem. Tnst.C.E. 
Chemistry—Professor Campbell Brown, D.Sc. , 
Physiology — Professor C. S. She ng x M.A.. i .D., F.R.S. 
Riology—Professor Herdman. D.Se., F.R.S 
Botany—Professor R. J. Harvey “hang M. te ¥ Ls 
Physiography—J. L. Howard, D.Sc. 





and Chemical Laboratories. 









Science — Professor 





An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION —~ inte nding Students in their 
16th year will be held on OCTOBER 2 and 3 
SESSION COMMENCES OC TORER. 6. 
1 tol and 2to4 pa , Uctuber 2; 10 to 1, October 3; 
to 4 p.m. on October 5. 
Evening Classes commence October 12 
Full Prospectus on application to the € Dellege Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


A COMPLETE cou RSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE EXAM- 
INATIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF 
pe MAY NOW BE TAKEN IN UNIVERSITY 

‘OLLE 

The Professors of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Materia Medica 
afford instruction in their respective subjects, and a Lecturer in 
Vharmacy has been appointed, 

The Session will comprise a First Course, suited to the requirements 
of Students preparing for the Minor Eximimation, commencing in 
October, 1896 ; and a Second Course, which will embrace the higher 
brane hes of study A> - ge by candidates for the Major Qualification, 
beginning in May 
_ A SCHOL: (RSP of the annual value of about £26 is tenable 
in this School. 

Applications for admission and all inquiries must be addressed to 


Tur Reetstrar, University College. 


Registration of Students, 
and 10 to 1 and 2 








[EDINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE 


for WOMEN. 


Full Courses of Instruction are given in this School and in the Royal 
Infirmary qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to Women on the same terms as to Men. Total 
fees for School and Hospital £100 in _. sum, or £105 in instalments.— 
For particulars ot Scholarships, Cl: , &c.. apply to the Dean, Dr. 
opnta dex-Buanke, Surgeon a re, * Edinburgh. The WINTER 
SESSION ‘bez begins UCTOB SER | 13 





THE TEAC HERS’ GUILD REGISTRY 

DEPARTMENT has on its books a number of highly _——~ 
VISITING TUTORS for all subjects. = ag ge 4 H. Fricker, 
d 74, Gower Street, W.C. (Interviews, 3 5 daily, except 
T Miursdays. 8. ) N.B —cholastic Agenc vy work of all kinds at low charges 


KNUTSFORD, 





RNOLD HOUSE, 

16 miles from Manchester. _ BOYS PREPARED for Scholar- 

ships or Entrance at the Public Schools. School healthily situated on 

a nate of 40 acres.—For prospectus, &c., apply to Mr. H. N. Birxuyre 
Oxon. ). 


HE DENE, Caterham, Surrey Hills, 
500 feet above sea ; splendid air and water.—Rev. Samant 
FENTON, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb., takes a few BOYS. Brilliant 


TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
in SECONDARY SCHOULS 
(Non-Residential), 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.Cc. 
PRINCIPAL— 
J. FINDLAY, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
Ph.D., Leipzig. 
LECTURERS— 
Psychology and Ethics—J AMES SULLY, M A., LL.D., Grote Professor 
oO 


f the Philosuphy of Mind and Logie ‘at Univesity College, 
ndon. 
Theory and Practice of Education—THE PRINCIPAL. 
Fiero, and the Observation of Children—W. 8S. COLMAN, M.D., 
1.K.C.P., Assistant Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children; 
Great es Street, &c. 


Voice Production and Elocution--BERNARD P. MacDONALD, M.A., 
Christ's College, Cambridge, Lecturer ia Elocution at Ms ansfield 
College. Oxford, “a at the Cambridge Training Coilege for 

omen. 


NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on the Ist of OCTOBER. 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained on application to 
Cc. R. Hovason, B. A. , Seoret ary. 


COLLEGE, 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


} ING’S 





LONDON, 





ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are offered of the aggregate value 
of £486 per annum. 

Students entering for the Winter Session, October Ist, are entitled 
to Compete in September for Entrance Scholarships (September 26th). 
During their career at the College thev are eligibie for other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes of aggregate value of £300 per annum. 

HOSPITAL APPOINTMENTS ure all made by competitive exami- 
nation. They are tenable for six months. 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—Courses for Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate . Exams. are specially provided by Lectures and 
Laboratories of King’ Ss College. 

RESIDENCE of STUDENTS.—Rooms are provided allowing a 
certain number of Students the opportunity of residing in College. 

m poeapestas and information apply, by letter or personally, 10 to 
“9 


Sir Huen R. Bervor, 
Dean Med. Faculty, King’s Coll. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY 
WORK in the subjects of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London will commence on 
OCTOBER Ist, and continue to July, 1897. 

Fee for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the 
Hospital; or £5 5s. each for single subjects. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warven or tue Couiecr, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C 

A Handbook forwarded on oon. 








y T \HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Parncipat—Rev. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L, 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
University Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of 
both sexes. 

In ~~ to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Nava 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Fine Art, &c. 

Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
to the College. 

The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 28th. 

Full particulars of the University curricula in ~~ and Letters 
will be found in the CaLenpar (price is.). Pr PI ion 
to the Secretary. 


a.  onomea ; _— 
[HE YORKSHIRE OOLLEGE, LEEDS. 





The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER 6t h, 
and the SIXT — 1 SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICUNE 
on_ OCTOBER 1 896. 

The Classes prepare for the following professi : Civil, 
Mechanical, pretaref and Sanitary poe hy a Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University I ys vaso conferred in the Faculties of Arts, 








aig Mie Cricket, eycling. Best references England, Wales, Scot- 
ATC nala, 


HE LEC LURE SEASON. —Dr.W. H. 8. 


AUBREY, Author of “The Rise and Growth of the English 
Nation,” has som: OPEN DATES, Subjects: Gladstone, Wycliffe, 
wm 1r, Hogarth, Defoe, England in Former Times, The Puritans, 

&c.—Address, 13, ©. ow Road, a 


\T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, (near) 


OXFORD.—PUBLIC SCHOOL. Beautiful buildings, includ- 
ing large schvolroom, chapel, library, covered-in swimming bath. 
Great success in examinations. Sound church teaching, Splendid 
playing fields. Moderate terms.—Warden, Rev. T. W. Hupson, M. A. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


AREYS “GRADUS ad PARNASSUM,” 


with the English Meanings. Revised, C —~ pee and rm 
mented by a Member of the University of Cambri 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, "Stationers? Hall 
Ludgate Hill, 





Science, Medicine, and 8 
Lyddon Hal! has been established for Students’ Residence. 
Bates of any of the above may be had from the Reoistx ar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The GENERAL COURSE of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by 
Professor W. F. R. WELDON, F.RS., will commence on WED- 
NESDAY, Ocroner 7th, at 1 1 o'clock. The Lectures are so arranged 
as to meet the requirements of Students preparing for any of the 
Examinations of the University of London. 

J. M. Horssurcu, M.A., Geamstany. 





QT. MARY’S, “HARLOW, ESSEX. - 


PREPARATORY for Scholarships ond, good places in the 
Public Schools; Navy Class ; fees moderate ; University and Foreign 
Masters. Chi apel, gymnasium, large fields, kc. References, the Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough, Head aw of Marlborough and Charter- 
house, Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., Sir 
E. R. Russell, &c.—NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 16th. 


[J EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR IRELAND. 

The NEXT SESSION will commence on OCTOBER 6th. 

The Diploma of Associate is given in Hie Faculties of : Manu- 
factures (Chemical); LI., Engince ring ; Mining ; iw. “Applied 
Physics oe Electrical Enginee rs, &c.) yh ty .. Natural Science. 

TWO ROYAL SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, with Free 
PR. A... ‘to the Courses, are competed for each year by First Year 
Students, 

The Courses of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, and 
Mineralogy qualify for the Examinations at the R. UI. and else- 
where ; Certiticates are granted t » Medical aud other Students attend- 
ing the Courses and Laboratories. 

Special Courses to suit individual Students, and Research Work in 
all subjects. 

Chemical, Physical, Botanical, Zoological, Geological, and Minera- 
logical Ls xboratories open for Pr: Actical V ork. 


PROFESSORS. 
Mining and Mnesainay J. P. O’Remuy, C. F., M.R.T.A. 
Physics .. ° 1) W.F Banner F-R. 3.K., M RDA 
Cc hemistry .. W.N. Hartiey, F. HS. 7 S., F.R.S.E,. 
LA. 











Zoology .. oe oe A. C. Hapvox, MA, MLR F Z.8. 
Botany oe os T. Jounsox, D.Se., F. is M Ri. A. 
Geology .. ee on . JL A.J. Cour, MRA, F.G 
Applied Mechanics and 

Mechanism .. W. McF. Orr, M.A. 
Descriptive Geometry and 

Engineering .. J. Lyon, M.A. 


Fees for Associate Students from £10 to £22 per Session according to 

Faculty aud year. 
Non-Associate Students’ Fees for Lectures, £2 per Session (except 

Mathematics, £3), Laboratory Fees from £2 upwards. 

Ali the Courses are open to Ladies. 

Directory of the College, with =k ot Fees and all other information, 
on application, personaily or by lett 

Notr.—Entrance Examination “4 Intending Associates will be held 
on TUESDAY, ‘th OCTOBER. Subjects—Mathematics and Ele- 
mentary Pr ractical Geometry. 


G. T. Piunkert, Lieutenant-Colonel (late R. E), 
Director S and A, Institutions, 
R.C.8e.1., Stephen's Green, Dublin. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION ee ‘the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 
Burlington House, London, W. 








LIVERPOOL MEETING, SEPTEMBER 16th to 23rd. 


The JOURNAL, PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, and other Printed 
Papers issued by the Association during the Annual Mee ting will be 
forwarded daily by post to Members and others unable to attend, on 
application aad prepayment of 23. 61. to the Clerk of the Association, 

H. ©, Stewarpson, Reception Room, Liverpool, on or before the 
first day of the Meeting. 


LANGUAGE “MASTERS 


REQUIRING 


RELIABLE TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR INSTRUCTING IN 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, &., 


SHOULD NOT FAIL TO SEE 


HOSSFELD’S METHOD. 


FAST SUPPLANTING ALL OTHERS. 


_G. » Griveitu. 








Specimens and full Particulars on application to 
HIRSCHFELD BROS., 
22-24, Bream's Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
NEW YORK: 65, Fifth Avenue. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLEKBEOK BANK, 
out Buildi Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSI18 
repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT qccesmes, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
Forthe encourageme :t of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows lucerest — 4, = each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
ow a Ey Ry tg = 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Mavuger. 











IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priuting 
illustrated or other Publications. and specially-built Machines forfast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 








Rey. 8. G. Jorn, M.A., Head Master. 





Telephone 65121. Telegraph ‘ Africanism, London.” 
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~ GHEAP EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. By 


CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S, In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s, 


The RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 
MACDONALD during the Wars of the First Napoleon. 
Translated by S. L. SIMEON, A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, By HENRIETTE FRLICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 2 
Portraits. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
Sir ANDREW SCOBLE, Q.C, With 2 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


Portraits. 


LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MILFORD. 
Crown Svo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney Cooper, 


R.A. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FIRTH, R.A, A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Kighth. in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl 


and the DOCTOR. A New Edition, In 1 vol., crown 
Svo, 6s. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of the 


Good Old Times, By an OLD PAKEHA MAORI, with 
a Preface by the late EARL of PEMBROKE. In 1 vol, 


demy 8vo, 6s, 
FIVE WEEKS in ICELAND. By 
3s. 6d, 


C, A. pe FONBLANQUE, In small crown 8vo, 


IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND 
(CYPRUS). By W. H. MALLOCK,. Third Edition. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


HISTORY. 
THE LOST POSSESSIONS of ENG- 








LAND—Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Corsica, Buenos 
Ayres, Java, the lonian Isles, &c. By W. FREWEN 
LORD, Barrister-at-Law, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 68, 


MOMMSEN'S HISTORY of ROME. 


An Abridged Edition, By C. BRYANS and F. J. R, 
HENDY. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. With Plans. By Sir EDWARD 
OREASY, late, Chief Justice of Ceylon. The Thirty- 
seventh Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, canvas boards, 


ls, 4d.; cloth, red edges, 2s. 


LETTERS from CAMP during the 


SIEGE at SEBASTOPOL. By COLIN FREDERICK 
CAMPBELL. — Edited, with Notes, by R. B. MANS- 
FLELD and Colonel W. P. L’ESTRANGE, With an 
Introduction by Field. Marshall Viscount WOLSELEY 
and a Portrait by Lowes Dickinson, In 1 vol., crown 
vo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 


New Novels atall Libraries & Booksellers 


y AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 
ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERIMENT, 


In 2 vols,, crown 8yvo, 12a, 


y C. T. C. JAMES, 


~~ y. “On Turnham Green,” &c. 
THE YOKE of FREEDOM. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


Author of “ The Romance of Judge Ketchum,’ * &e. 
THE QUICKSANDS of PACTOLUS. In 
1 vol., crown Svo, 6s, 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY JEAN’S 
VAGARIES.”’ 
HONOR ORMTHWAITE. In 1 


crown 8v P es. 








vol., 


- HUGH PRYCE. 
GODDESSES THREE. In 1 vol., crown 
y Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 
THE exING'S REVENGE, In 1 vol., 


crown 8vo, 6s, 


RricHarp Bent.Ey & Son, New ; Burlington Street 





Price 21s. 


ARTISTIC AND 
SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMY 
AND MODELLING, 


4A Manual of Instruction in the Methods of 
Preserving and Reproducing the Correct Form 
of all Natural Objects, including a Chapter 
on the Treatment of Foliage. 


BY 


MONTAGU BROWNE, F.GS., F.Z.5., 


Ourator of the Leicester Corporation Museum 
and Art Gallery. 


With 22 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illus- 


trations in Text. 


Foolscap quarto, buckram. 


“Its careful perusal will well 
taxidermist and modeller.’’— Nature, 


repay the practical 


“That this is the best and most useful book on the sub- 
ject ever published is undeniable.”—Anowledge. 


“It is by far and away the best of its kind I have ever 
had before me.”—Gorpon SraBuies, 


“One of the most important on taxidermy yet published 
in England.”—Joun Carrineton in Science Gossip. 


Price 21s. 


SPORT IN THE ALPS 


IN THE 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


An Account of the Chase of the Chamois, 
Red-Deer, Bouquetin, Roe-Deer, Capercaillie, 
and Blackcock, with Personal Adventures 
and LITistorical Notes, and some Sporting 
Reminiscences of H.R.IH, the late Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg- Gotha. 


BY 


W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, 


Author of ‘‘ Tyrol and the Tyrolese,’’ ‘‘ Camps in 
the Rockies,’’ &c. 


With numerous Illustrations and Photo- 
graphs from Life. 


Foolscap quarto, buckram cloth. 


“ Altogether one of the most complete existing accounts 
of a fascinating subject.’’— The Times. 

“A really good book.” — The Field, 
one which any- 
The Sportsman. 


“A magnificently produced volume ..... 
body might justifiably be proud to possess.” — 
“It is a work that should have an honoured place in 
every sportsman’s and naturalist’s library.””—Sporting Life. 
“We heartily recommend Mr. Grohman’s important work 
to the attention of all lovers of natural history and sport.” 
Pali Mall Gazette, 
“The book is cne that will be appreciated by everyone 
who can recognise good sport and good literature com- 
bined.” —St, James's Gazette, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS, LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
ON SEPTEMBER 17. 


DULCIE EVERTON. 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 1s, net; and at every Library. 


DR. RUMSEY’S PATIENT. By Mrs. 
L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIF s M.D. 
Crown 8v % oloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION. 


BRET HARTE’S WORKS.—Vol. IX. 
BUCKEYE and CHAPPAREL. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 6s. [ Sept, 17. 


NOW FIRST COLLE CTED IN ONE VOLUME, 


DEVIL'S FORD, &c. By Bret Harte. 


With a Frontispiece. Crown §vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


JERRY the DREAMER. By Will 


PAYNE. Crown own 8v0, | cloth, 3s. 6d. [ Sept. 17. 


TWO MASTERS. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of ‘* Pretty Miss Neville,” &c. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR. By - E. 
MUDDOCK, Author of “ Basile the Jester,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth naan 3s. 6d. (sept. 24, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
JOAN of ARC. By MARK TWAIN. With 12 Illus- 
trations by F. Vv. du Mond, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 6s. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With 314 Illustrations. 
Jrown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 64. (Immediately. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


A SIMPLETON. By Charles Reade. 


New Volume of Cottectrep Liprary Epition, 


THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. 


By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. [ Sept. 14. 


SONS of BELIAL. By William 


WESTALL. [ Sept, 29. 


HEART of OAK. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. [ Oct. 8. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VIGNETTES. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Third Series. 
Crown 8vo, buckr: i gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 


MIGHT HAVE BEEN: Some Life 
Notes. By the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth outa, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 


SONGS of TRAVEL. By Robert Louis 


STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, bucksam, silt top, 5s. 


TRAVEL and TALK. By Rev. =a R. 
a M.A. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols,, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 21s, 


KINGSCLERE. By John Porter. 
Edited by BYRON WEBBER. With 19 Full-Page 
and numerous smaller Illustrations, Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth decorated, 18s, 


DIARY of a CITIZEN of PARIS 
during “THE TERROR.’ By EDMOND BIRE. 
Translated by JOHN pe VILLIERS. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth 
_extra, 21s. | Shortly. 











FAMOUS VIOLINISTS and FINE 
VIOLINS. By Dr. T. L. PHIPSON. Crown Svo, art 
canvas, gilt top, 5s. 


A MANUAL of MENDING and 
REPAIRING. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
With Illustrative Diagrams. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 
coloured edges, 5s. 


OHATTO & WINDUS, 110, St. Martin 
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A. & ©, BLACK, Sono Square, Lonpon., | 
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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 


RECENT THEOLOGY, CHIEFLY JUDAIC, 


A History of the Hebrews. By R. Kittel. 
In 2 vols. Vol. II. Translated by Hope 
W. Hogg and E. B. Speirs. (Williams 
& Norgate.) 

“Toe ParatLte, History oF THE JEWISH 
Monarcuy.”—Part II., Zhe Divided Mon- 
archy. Arranged by R. Somerville. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

“Tue Book or THE TWELVE Propuets,”— 
Vol. I., Amos, Hosea, and Micah. By 
G. A. Smith. (Hodder & Stoughton. ) 


Jewish Ideals, and other Essays. By Joseph 
Jacobs. (David Nutt.) 


Studies in Judaism. By S. Schechter. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


Die Therapeuten. Von Paul Wendland. 





(Leipzig : Teubner.) 

Porphyry the Philosopher to his Wife Marcella, | 
Translated, with Introduction, by Alice | 
Zimmern. Preface by Richard Garnett. 
(George Redway.) 


Pror. Kirrex has the disadvantage of 
coming after such writers as Ewald, Well- 
hausen, Stade, and Renan. The comparison 
suggested would be trying even for a man 
of genius; and this author is not a genius, 
net an original mind in any way, but 
a painstaking scholar of the sort that 
Germany produces by scores. His object 
is, apparently, to mediate between the 
advanced critical and the traditional 
points of view. It says much for 
the old Hebrew stories that their in- 
terest does not entirely evaporate under 
his clumsy treatment. But he adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the Hebrews. He has 
not even profited fully by the results at 
which his predecessors had arrived. 

“Tt will,” he observes, ‘‘always be a mystery 
what can have led the collector of our informa- 
tion concerning that age, after providing us with 
such copious accounts of David’s wars with 
Saul, and his struggle for the crown of Hebron 
and Jebus, to inform the ages to come only in 
& meagre way of the very achievements of 
David which for the most part made good his 
position in history’ (p. 152). 

The mystery was cleared up many years 
ago by Wellhausen, who pointed out that 
the Hebrew historians were interested above 
all in beginnings and origins. For them 
and for their readers it mattered everything 
how a Saul, David, Solomon, Jeroboam, or 
Jehu came to be king; it mattered com- 
paratively little how the royal power once 
won was used. Nor is this preference for the 
revolutionary interest peculiar to Hebrew 





: 


literature; we find it among the Greeks 
also, we find it in ourselves when we read 
history merely for pleasure, as a romance. 

The sense of artistic congruity is no 
more developed in Prof. Kittel than the 
power of philosophical divination. Here is 
a specimen of his character drawing : 


‘‘Joab remained from first to last faithfully 
devoted to David, through all storms and 
vicissitudes of fortune never wavering. A 
warrior whose keen sword fortune never failed, 
he was also a man of brutal violence and un- 
governable selfishness, to whom no tie seemed 
sacred and no means illegitimate” (p. 16+4). 


I may observe that the second sentence in 
this passage is contradicted not only by the 
first sentence, but also by what we know of 
the facts. Joab’s crimes were, with one 
doubtful exception, prompted by no selfish 
motives, but by loyalty to his ungrateful 
master, or by the then sacred duty of blood 
revenge. 

The translators have, as a rule, done their 
work well, but a few errors have been 
allowed to creep in. It was not the “ usual 
custom ” of any Hebrew editor to “let the 
facts tell their own story” (p. 55). Facts 
can do much ; but to tell their own story is 
beyond their power. In this instance they 
were merely let speak for themselves. Kittel 
does not ascribe the “artistic arrangement ” 
of a certain chronicler to his “ personal 
preferences,” but to his greater ability 
( Vorsiige; p. 58 of the translation, p. 53 of 
the German original). Abimelech was cer- 
tainly an unscrupulous character, but he did 
not ‘‘plan” his father Jerubaal’s death, 
as the translators, with surprising ignorance 
both of history and of German, make him 
do (p. 83). He merely looked at it from a 
certain point of view, as causing a serious 
political difficulty connected with the devo- 
lution of the royal authority. It seems odd 
to be told that the sudden death of a man 
who touched the ark gave countenance to 
the delusion that ‘‘ Yahvé’s hand was with- 
drawn from” that sacred receptacle (p. 159); 
but the difficulty vanishes when we find that 
Kittel writes segnende Hand, which should 
have been rendered “ blessing.” On p. 156, 
fourth line from top, ‘‘ appearance” is, I 
presume, a misprint for ‘‘ experience.” On 
p. 255, for ‘‘has even taken the field,” we 
should read, “‘ has not taken.” ‘‘ The turn- 
ing point of the twelfth century” (p. 257) 
is a quite meaningless rendering of “ die 
Wende des 12 Jahrhunderts.” In English 
we say ‘about 1100 8.c.” Cn p. 389, for 
“lord” should stand “lords” of the East. 
Finally, Prof. Kittel himself, in revising 
the translation, would have been well 
advised to strike out the confident assertion 
(against Wellhausen) that a certain Azariah, 
said to be mentioned in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, ‘‘cannot possibly be any other 
than the king long known to us as Azariah- 
Uzziah” (p. 335), when in the note 
he is obliged to acknowledge that re- 
cent discoveries have made the identifica- 
tion “again doubtful.” While admiring 
the honesty of German scholars, one wishes 
that they would give up the singularly ill- 
bred habit of flinging about such exple- 
tives as ‘‘ absolutely certain,” ‘‘ beyond all 
doubt,” ‘totally impossible,” when they 
merely mean to say “‘as at present in- 








formed I am or am not of a particular 
opinion.” 


Mr. Somerville has arranged the historical 
narratives of Kings and Chronicles in 
parallel columns for the use of schools. As 
a Harrow master Mr. Somerville ought to 
know his own business ; but I fail to see why 
Chronicles should be put into the hands of 
young learners at all. One would suppose 
that Kings was already a sufficient strain 
on their credulity. We do not teach Greek 
history through Diodorus Siculus; and 
Diodorus is veracity itself compared with 
the Chronicler, whose bare-faced fictions 
are only equalled by those of his twin- 
brother the priestly narrator of the Hexa- 
teuch, or by those of his worthy successor 
Josephus. Mr. Somerville does indeed put 
his youthful readers on their guard by an 
extract from Canon Driver’s Jntroduction, in 
which the “ idealising’’ tendencies of the 
sacerdotal romancer are cautiously admitted. 
Such a hint may lead to dangerous conse- 
quences; and unless English schoolboys 
are greatly changed from what they used to 
be, they will be apt to spell ‘‘ idealise ”jwith 
three letters. Whether this is altogether 
a desirable result may be doubted ; but it 
is better than that their minds should be 
poisoned with theological casuistry. 


Prof. G. A. Smith gives us the first 
volume of an excellent commentary on what 
used to be called the Minor Prophets ; but, 
like the legendary undergraduate, he declines 
to draw invidious distinctions. It is certain 
that Amos and Hosea are superior to all 
their successors in creative originality ; while 
Micah has one passage reaching the high 
water mark of Hebrew spirituality. More- 
over, the emphasis laid by these three 
on moral problems at once concrete and 
universal makes them more interesting to a 
modern reader than the Isaianic school, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, with their in- 
creasingly national and theological pre- 
occupations. Indeed, the only objection I 
have to make to the learned, eloquent, and 
liberal handling of his subject by Prof. 
Smith is that, under the sway of pulpit 
traditions, he somewhat forces the parallel 
to certain contemporary immoralities sug- 
gested by the fierce attacks of Amos and 
Hosea on what must have been the far worse 
abominations of Israel. If we are as bad as 
he seems to believe, the religious teaching of 
ethics had better be abandoned as a hope- 
less failure. What avails it to repeat the 
message of the prophets, carefully divested 
of its supernatural sanctions, to a society 
which, after fifteen centuries’ experience of 
a still higher faith than theirs, exhibits the 
same symptoms as Samaria just before her 
fall? It is not by the application of hyper- 
bolical Eastern invectives to the milder 
maladies of the West, but by the further 
development of Western methods of ad- 
ministration, derived from Greece and 
Rome, and by their extension to the enslaved 
populations of the East, that the reign of 
justice will be established. 


To know what is the ideal most sedulously 
pursued by modern Jews we must not con- 
sult the essay which gives its title to Mr. 
Joseph Jacob’s volume, but another paper 
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in the same collection. According to this 
learned and candid writer, his co-nationalists 
as a generai rule set most value on success 
won by intellectual superiority. Their para- 
mount object is to possess this superiority ; 
and once acquired they press it to the utmost 
extent, without scruple, without moderation, 
and without disguise. Their motto is to be 
clever, and to let who will be good. To 
Mr. Jacobs himself as a refined scholar 
such ambition is intensely repellent; and 
his own favourite type of Jew is to be found 
in the class represented by the Mordecai of 
Daniel Deronda rather than by the Mordecai 
of Esther. Yet I am not sure that this 
Jewish passion for superiority has left him 
free from its infection: the difference is, 
that with him it takes a tribal instead of 
a personal form. In a word, he unduly 
exalts his people at the expense of other 
races. He has indeed come to admit, as a 
great concession, that ‘‘the Jews are not 
monopolists, but co-operators in the work 
of building up human knowledge ” (p. 136). 
But apparently they are or were monopo- 
lists in morality. They are credited with 
an “instinct to do right as right apart 
from rewards and punishments” (!) while 
egoism is an Aryan characteristic (p. 57). 
Feeling was to the Greek “intensely 
personal and egoistic” (p.43). Mr. Jacobs 
is an eminent folklorist ; but as a Hellenist 
he must be on a level with Mr. Kidd. On 
the authority of Sir A. Grant he boldly 
claims the Stoics as Semites (p. 38), in 
apparent ignorance of the fact that this 
fancied derivation has been rejected by the 
most competent authorities in the history 
of philosophy. I need only refer to Zeller 
and Ludwig Stein. Hence ‘the remark- 
able coincidences of Spinoza with Stoicism ”’ 
(p. 54) must go to the account of Hellenic 
altruism. Another singularly infelicitous 
accusation is that brought against the Broad 
Church, of being “‘ singularly unsusceptible 
to the claims of history and of development 
in religion.” They might more plausibly be 
charged with resolving religion into a series 
of historical phases; although, of course, 
not many of them would agree with Mr. 
Jacobs in holding Spinoza’s pantheism to be 
the legitimate and final outcome of Hebrew 
theology. But only inveterate racial pre- 
judice could blind Mr. Jacobs to the fact 
that the Substance of his favourite master 
stands in the direct line of Greek thought, 
and is the direct negation of Israel’s 
God. 

Mr. Schechter looks down on Christianity, 
as compared with Judaism, just as Mr. 
Jacobs looks down on the Aryans, and 
especially on the Greeks, as compared with 
the Semitic race. He calls it “‘a spiritual 
mixed marriage between Judaism and 
Paganism” (p. 398); and he tells us with 
grim satisfaction how the sight of a statue 
in Sc. Peter’s, on which were engraved the 
words, ‘‘Thou shalt have no other God 
before Me,” recalled his wandering thoughts 
to the absolute monotheism of the Decalogue 
(p. 401), Yet elsewhere he himself supplies 
some curious evidence going to prove that 
a purely Jewish theology sought to break 
away from this bare abstract unity of the 
Divine personality. For what else is the 








force of a certain passage in Rabbinic; 





literature quoted with evident sympathy by 
Mr. Schechter, according to which 

‘‘God Himself has recourse to prayer, and 
says: ‘May it be My will that My mercy 
conquer My wrath, that My love overrule My 
strict justice, so that I may treat My children 
with love?’” (P. 278; for the references see 
p- 432.) 

And the very next sentence begins, ‘If 
now man is equal to God’’—an assumption 
that is allowed to pass without rebuke. 
Innocent sufferers are consoled by the re- 
flection that God is also suffering (p. 279) ; 
and, with still closer approximation to the 
doctrine of the Atonement as held by most 
Christians, the voluntary sufferings of the 
innocent are viewed by an anonymous 
rabbi ‘‘as an atonement for the sins of 
their contemporaries” (p. 272). As to the 
sneer about a mixed marriage, what is the 
whole doctrine of future retribution, fully 
adopted by the Synagogue (p. 281) but a 
piece of paganism utterly alien to the old 
religion of Israel? Mr. Schechter cannot 
surely quarrel with Christianity for reject- 
ing the so-called Mosaic Law asa merely 
provisional dispensation, seeing that he is 
quite willing to admit the late origin of the 
Levitical Code. One might indeed sup- 
pose that the very foundation of dogmatic 
Judaism was cut away by this acceptance 
of the higher criticism ; but it seems that 
the modern Jews have their doctrine of a 
Catholic Israel, a universal synagogue, 
which enables them, just like any liberal 
Roman priest, to dispense with a permanent 
written revelation (p. 23). And there seems 
to be no insuperable reason why this 
Catholic Israel should not incorporate the 
New Testament—which, after all, was 
written by Jews—and the thoroughly 
Jewish rite of baptism with its sacred 
literature and its religious ceremonial ; or 
why it should not agree to make Sunday 
instead of Saturday a day of rest. 


Before the appearance of Mr. Conybeare’s 
valuable edition of the De Vita Contemplativa, 
Herr Paul Wendland had independently con- 
vinced himself that the tract in question 
was a genuine work of Philo, and not, as 
the majority of scholars believe, a Christian 
forgery of the fourth century. He now 
comes forward, not for the first time, to 
support, with some unimportant exceptions, 
Mr. Conybeare’s arguments, and to reinforce 
them with others of his own. But at the 
same time he refuses to accept Philo’s 
description of the Therapeutae as altogether 
historical. They were, he thinks, merely 
a Jewish society formed for the study 
of the law, into whose beliefs and 
practices the Alexandrian philosopher read 
a number of his own more Hellenic ideas. 


Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist philosopher, 
was the favourite disciple of Plotinus, and 
is best known as the editor of his master’s 
works. But he was also a prolific author 
on his own account, although the Christians, 
whose creed he controverted, have not per- 
mitted much of his writings to survive. By 
a curious literary irony one of his extant 
fragments, after being lost for many cen- 
turies, was recovered only eighty years ago 
by a Cardinal, the celebrated scholar Mai. 
It is part of a letter addressed to his wife 








Marcella as a consolation for his temporary 
absence from her side. Probably no more 
singular method of keeping up a lady’s 
spirits has ever been employed by a husband 
on his travels. Porphyry begins by inform- 
ing Marcella that he did not marry her to 
have children, for she had already seven of 
her own; nor as a nurse, for she was in 
such bad health as to need more care than 
he did; nor as a housekeeper; nor for 
money, as she was very poor ; nor for social 
position, as the match made him exceed- 
ingly unpopular. We may safely assume, 
with Miss Alice Zimmern, that neither was 
it ‘‘ mere commonplace love” that prompted 
him. His reasons were a desire ‘to pro- 
pitiate the gods of generatién,” which seems 
to be the polytheistic phrase for settling down 
respectably, pity for her unprotected state, 
and the hope that he should find her an apt 
pupil in philosophy. He must indeed have 
succeeded very thoroughly in his object, if 
Marcella could endure to be told in so many 
words that she was a useless encumbrance, 
picked up out of charity, and supported at 
the cost of perpetual danger and annoyance; 
nor is it easy to understand what further 
lessons were needed for such a paragon of 
humility and contentment. And in fact 
what follows is a mere cento of moral 
commonplaces, probably compiled for the 
benefit of the public rather than of the 
individual to whom they are ostensibly 
addressed. The chief value of this pretty 
volume lies less in Porphyry’s text, ex- 
cellently translated though it be, than in 
Miss Zimmern’s lucid Introduction, and in 
Dr. Garnett’s Preface, which makes one 
wish to hear a great deal more from the 
same admirable writer about the general 
relations between Greek philosophy and the 
early Church. I would only take leave to 
observe that Porphyry’s tolerationof slavery, 
which Dr. Garnett quotes as a proof of 
human progress, seeing that we have 
advanced to a point so far beyond that of 
the best moralist in the fourth century A.v., 
proves as much for his retrogression from 
the standard of the Sophist Alcidamas, who 
in the fourth century 3B.c. proclaimed that 
all men are naturally free. 
Aurrep W. Benn. 








Frivola. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


THe kind of essays that are fashionable 
just now are for the most par* concerned 
with modish thoughts and sensations, and 
pride themselves on being without the bias 
of a school. It is a rare joy to find a 
scholar who can please us as much in his 
lighter efforts as he can instruct us when 
he goes more weightily to work. 

Dr. Jessopp’s latest book, which he has 
modestly called ‘‘ Frivola,” is very welcome 
at the present moment; and while the style 
is perfect in its simplicity and directness, it 
is also instinct with a certain balance and 
dignity which seems to be the especial 
attribute of the antiquary at play. Most 
of the subjects which the author has chosen 
to talk about are in some way or other 
tinged with the antiquarian spirit ; and we 
are occasionally permitted to inspect some 
of the machinery of his art, and to learn 
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how the archaeologist who has a kindly, if 
not exuberant imagination, is able to pro- 
vide us with such excellent fare from very 
meagre materials. It is not easy to write 
with due appreciation of this book, for it is 
not one which is likely to become popular 
in any wide sense. The essays are al! slight, 
and none of them contain any very striking 
reflections or memorable sayings; but in each 
and all of them there is a fragrance and a 
charm which conquers criticism, and leaves 
us peacefully content with everything the 
author tells us. the rarest manner Dr. 
Jessopp unites the value of an intimate 
conversation with the value of a real and 
cultured literary style. The artist is, of 
course, to be honoured just as much in the 
conception as in the execution of his work, 
but we may aesume fairly confidently that 
the author of Frivola lays no claim to any 
very serious intent. 

In these sketches there is a curious aloof- 
ness from the noise and excitement of 
modern life. We are carried back out of 
the present; and whether we read of the 
adventures of the nuns of Crabhouse, or of 
the phantom coach that is still said to roll 
along the Norfolk roads at midnight, we 
can catch hardly any modern note. Possibly 
much of the charm of the book is to be dis- 
covered in this idea. Hazlitt would have 
said that the effect was heightened by the 
remoteness, and so we may explain the 
pleasure with which one reads of a not very 
interesting ghost in a library or the financial 
position of Joan Cooper, Queen Mary’s fool. 

Frivola is distinctly an important book, 
because it is a very perfect combination of 
old-fashioned stateliness of style welded to 
a something which is “modern” in the 
most electic sense of the word. We have 
possibly considered the book too much from 
the stylist’s point of view, but it is almost 
the only way in which to criticise it. The 
substance of the book is slight, and it can 
only take definite rank for its qualities of 
expression. 

Nothing remains but to economise in 
quoting, and that is the hardest part of the 
reviewer's work. We will take only two 
specimens, each chosen from a separate 
essay. 

The following is from ‘Clocks and 
Watches,” and is apropos of Dr. Donne’s 
repeater : 

“To think of holding that in one’s hand! It 
rested once near the great Dean’s heart—it 
answered to the pulses that were beating there. 
When he died it grew cold. What a life that 
watch must have led! What a joy to the little 
children when he drew it forth and made it 
strike the hours. Perhaps Shakspere saw it, 
heard it, handled it; for was not Donne ‘a 
great lover of plays,’ as Ben Jonson testified 
of him? But who cares for Donne now? 
Alas! hero worship is sorely on the decline. 
We adore the moderns and their new devices, 
and we bargain that our engine-turned play- 
things shall be up to the last fashion ; and now 
our maidens must wear their watches on their 
wrists and defy the tennis balls; and the moral 
of it all—what is the moral? ‘Madam,’ said 
Coleridge to the serious lady who inquired for 
the moral in J'he Ancient Mariner, ‘Madam, I 
never knew it had a moral.’ ” 

Again, in the “Ups and Downs of an Old 

unnery” Dr. Jessopp writes : 


!twos and threes, and they gathered strength 
for the future from the hope that where wicked 
men were not there only God was to be found ; 
and they kept one another’s hearts up by re- 
solving to lift up those hearts to the unseen 
Father, and to seek Him day and night in 
prayer and praise, if haply they might bring 
Him nearer to themselves, who was their only 
help in those very troublous times.” 


RanceER GuLL. 








Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and 
Great. By Elbert Hubbard. (G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons.) 


Ir must be confessed that Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard has selected a most unfortunate 
title for his book. It has about it a dis- 
tinct flavour of the Young Men’s Christian 
Society, and conveys to the literary reader 
an entirely false impression of the nature of 
its contents. As a matter of fact, these 
twelve essays are particularly free from 
faults of the kind their ill-chosen title 
suggests. Jejune they ave not; neither are 
they amateurish. Indeed, it is not to 
praise them too highly to say that they are 
free from conspicuous faults of any kind. 

We receive another check in attacking 
the book almost immediately we open 
it. It was a mistake to couple George 
Eliot’s name with Shakspere’s, treating the 
two as equals. It was a mistake, too, to 
assume that George Eliot occupies the place 
among women conceded by all the world to 
Shakspere asa man. It is true that when 
we challenge ourselves to instance her 
superiors we feel somewhat confused ; but 
this only emphasises the fact that at present, 
at all events, it is ridiculous to assume that 
in the aggregate there is anything like 
equality between men and women writers. 

However, we may let that pass. Itisa 
small fault, and it is almost ungenerous to 
mention it. As we dip deeper into Mr. 
Hubbard’s pages, the simplicity and grace 
of his narrative compel confidence. He 
has the true instinct of compression and 
the skill to seize essentials. He paints 
pictures for us with the directness of a 
Degas, but he infuses into them the idealism 
of a Millet. He tells the story of Mary 
Anon Evans’s association with George Lewes 
with sympathetic insight and completeness, 
nothing extenuating and setting naught 
down in malice. His description of his 
stay at Warwick, of the inn there, and of 
his walk over to Nuneaton is written with 
cameolike distinction. The present writer 
has made the same pilgrimage, and in doing 
so he has communed in spirit with the 
essayist. 

The writer next takes us into the company 

of Thomas Carlyle and his wife. Herein 
he shows that he possesses the gift of 
sympathy and iosight into the complexity 
of human character. I have never read a 
more understanding story of the relations 
between these two. 
‘« Jeannie Welsh Carlyle,” writes Mr. Hubbard, 
‘‘had capacity for pain, as it seems all great 
souls have. She suffered—but then suffering is 
not all suffering, and pain is not all pain.” 


And again: 


‘* His [Carlyle’s] was a masculine mind. The 





discrimination and subtle intuitions which are 


“So they slunk away and hid their heads by \found to be scattered through his pages like} time, makes himself popular, secures advocates, 


violets growing among the rank swale of the 
prairies ; all these sweet odorous things came 
from his wife. She gave him her best thoughts 
and he greedily absorbed and unconsciously 
wrote it down as his own.” 


The excellent taste of Mr. Hubbard’s 
brief biography makes it of more value 
than many ponderous tomes written about 
Carlyle. 

The picture of John Ruskin, too, is as 
vivid as it is characteristic. Incidentally 
it must be remarked that in this essay Mr. 
Hubbard is betrayed into indulging in some 
cheap and inconclusive remarks on the 
nature of genius, and on the position of the 
woman married to a man of genius. His 
premises are wrong and his deductions are 
false, and the several examples upon which 
he bases his contentions are absolutely 
without point. 

Mr. Gladstone’s picture has been so often 
drawn that Mr. Hubbard could not be ex- 
pected to make his version of that many-sided 
man stand out. He gives us, however, an 
excellent sketch of Chester and of a well- 
known hosteiry there. But Mr. Hubbard 
is at fault in speaking of Lord Brougham 
as a Scotchman. 

He prefaces his eulogium of Turner with 
that sentence of Ruskin’s which is more 
remarkable for the generous wholehearted- 
ness of its praise than for its critical 
accuracy. To speak of any work of 
Turner’s as incapable of any improvement 
conceivable by the human mind is simply 
to descend into rhapsody. However, the 
responsibility for this extravagance may be 
borne by Mr. Ruskin. 

The tale of Turner’s early struggles is 
told with sympathy and knowledge. Fora 
long time his pictures were not popular. 


‘« First the public,” says Mr. Hubbard, ‘‘scorned 
Turner. Next Turner scorned the public. In 
the beginning it would not buy his pictures, 
and later it could not. . . . For merit there 
is a recompense in sneers, and a benefit in 
sarcasms, and a compeneation in hate.” 


This essay on Turner is among the most 
illumined of the series. 


“If Swift,” says Mr. Hubbard, ‘‘ had possessed 
only his mother’s merits without his father’s 
faults, he would never have shaken the world 
with laughter, and we should never have heard 
of him.” 


In other words, no man is ae 
great unless he has a dash of the devil in 
him. And Swift is certainly a striking 
example of this truth. ‘‘ His misanthropy,” 
as the writer remarks, ‘‘ defeated his pur- 
pose, thwarted his ambition, ruined his 
aims, and—made his name illustrious.” 
For think what a small meed of fame 
would have been his had he achieved the 
summit of his desires, and been enthroned 
as Primate of England! ‘The profession of 
letters was hateful to him; he despised it. 
Social precedence was his aim, even more 
than political power. The last was, in his 
eyes, a passport to the first. But Swift had 
not the patience to wait; his stomach was 
too high to permit him to crawl into the 
office he coveted. 


‘To succeed in winning a bishopric requires 





a sagacity as keen as that needed to become a 
governor of New York. The man bides his 
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lubricates the way, pulls the wires, and slides 
noiselessly into place.” 

As a Churchman, Swift was an Erastian of 
the purest type. He was, as Mr. Hubbard 
says, ‘‘ as incapable of spirituality as he was 
of the grand passion.” Not an amiable 
man assuredly: a man to respect, perhaps, 
but not to love. Proud, severe, cruel, 
calculating—there were no bounds to his 
ambition. The philosophy which comes with 
years did not serve to allay the smart of his 
bruised and wounded spirit. He was of the 
earth earthy: a materialist and, so far as 
essentials go, asceptic. His undying literary 
creations were evolved to give vent to his 
spleen. That Swift was congenitally mad his 
recent biographers see fit to deny ; but to the 
present writer the denial seems to be based 
on grounds which only pedantry can accept. 
His overweening vanity was the outcome 
of incipient madness, of which, indeed, it 
was a symptom. 

Mr. Hubbard telle a characteristic story 
of Victor Hugo. What he had once written 
down, Beelzebub and all his hosts could not 
make him change. At a rehearsal of 
“‘ Hernani” Mile. Mars expressed a dislike 
to a certain word, and asked the author to 
change it. ‘I wrote it and it must stand,” 
was his answer. But Mile. Mars persisted 
in using another expression instead of the 
author’s, whereupon Hugo asked her to 
resign her part. The lady wept, promised 
to adhere to the text, and was reinstated. 
Fifty-three times thereafter she played the 
part, and she did not once speak what the 
author had written. ‘The moral of this 
is, that even a strong man cannot cope with 
a small woman who weeps at the right 
time.” 

The next two essays, those on Words- 
worth and Thackeray, are less effective. 
Thousands of pens have written about 
Dickens, but bis works and his haunts have 
rarely been treated more luminously than 
by the writer under consideration. It 
would be difficult to commend too highly 
his lightness of touch or the philosophic 
tolerance with which he deals with his sub- 
ject. And in estimating Dickens’s place 
among the novelists of all time, Mr. Hub- 
bard is as critical as he is just. 

** The novelist,” says he, ‘‘ must have lived and 
the novelist must have imagination. But this 
isnot enough. He must have power to analyse 
and separate, and then he should have the 
good taste to select and group, forming his 
parts into a harmonious whole.” 

It must be admitted that Mr. Hubbard’s 
defence of Dickens against his severest 
critics is scarcely convincing. He tacitly 
admits that many of his characters are*not 
really alive, but only seem to be. ~ 

‘“‘ By rummaging,” he says, ‘‘ over the com- 
mercial world, you can collect the harshness, 
greed, avarice, selfishness, and vanity from a 
thousand men. With thesesins you can, if you 
are very skilful, construct a Ralph Nickleby, a 
Scrooge, a Jonas Chuzzlewit, an Alderman 
Cute, a Mr. Murdstone, a Bounderby, or Grad- 
grind at will, A little more pride, a trifle less 
hypocrisy, a molecule extra of untruth, and 
flavour with this fault or that, and your man is 
ready to place up against the fence to dry.” 


Mr. Hubbard discourses on Dickens admir- 
ably and entertainingly, and he says some 











acute things on his own account. He thus 
sums up his qualities and limitations : 

“He has a watch that starts in a way of its 
own, never mind the sun. He lets you see the 
wheels go round, but he never tells you why 
the wheels go round. He knows little of 
psychology—that curious, unseen thing that 
stands behind every act. He knows not the 
highest love, therefore he never depicts the 
highest joy. Nowhere does he show the 
gradual awakening in man of God-like passion ; 
nowhere does he show the evolution of a soul; 
very, very seldom does he touch the sublime. 
But he has given the Athenians a day of 
pleasure, and for this let us all devoutly give 
thanks.” 

After Dickens, Goldsmith. About that 
wayward son of genius Mr. Hubbard writes 
entrancingly. He takes us through the land 
of his birth in a coach and four—the good 
steeds of fancy, sympathy, charity, and 
ae And when he leaves Goldsmith 

e takes up his parable again with Shaks- 
pere. Then he makes his bow, and we are 
sincerely sorry. 

Jas. Srantey Lirtte. 





The History of the Paris Commune of 1871, 
By Thomas March. (Sonnenschein.) 


Wuetuer the time has yet come for a com- 
plete critical history of the last, and not the 
least remarkable, of the Parisian revolutions 
may be questioned. It may be that we are 
as yet too near to the time of that wild con- 
vulsion to be able to form an impartial 
judgment. Certainly all the accounts which 
have hitherto been written have betrayed 
a strong bias on one side or the other, as 
was inevitable in the case of those who, like 
the great majority of these writers, were 
spectators of the scenes which they described, 
or even actors in them. 

It can hardly be said that Mr. March’s 
work will supply the deficiency. It deserves 
the credit of an industrious compilation, so 
far as it goes; but the reading of the author 
has been decidedly of a circumscribed nature, 
even as regards works which are generally 
accessible. He does not even mention in 
his list of authorities M. Jules Simon’s 
history of the government of M. Thiers, 
which, as giving an account of the struggle 
from the point of view of a prominent 
member of the Versailles administration, 
ought surely not to have been neglected. 
Still more striking are the omissions of im- 
portant writings on the Communist side. 
The work of Vésinier, a prominent journalist 
and editor of the official organ of the Com- 
mune, is not referred to. On the more recent 
and elaborate history of Lissagaray, Mr. 
March passes a very hasty and superficial 
judgment, founded avowedly on a merely 
partial perusal. 

‘‘The whole of my work was written before I 
made any acquaintance with Lissagaray ; and 
after perusing the latter, perhaps halfway 
through, and tinding practically nothing with- 
in it but what I bad in greater detail from 
other sources, I deemed it unnecessary to finish 
reading it.” 

On this extraordinary confession one is 
tempted to bestow a somewhat severe 
criticism. Considering that the work of 
Lissagaray is almost unique as containing 
the recollections of one who was associated 








with the Communist movement from first to 
last, and was deep in its inner counsels ; 
considering that its value to the historian 
has been recognised by all the most com- 
petent judges; considering, further, that it 
is precisely in the latter half, which our 
author admits he has left unread, that the 
largest number of facts are placed in a 
different light from the representation given 
by writers of the opposite party on whom 
our author has mainly relied—such a cur- 
sory manner of dealing with an original 
authority of such importance must be con- 
sidered to show great carelessness. 

Mr. March’s style displays at times 
a somewhat spasmodic character in the 
attempt to be forcible—an end which the 
writer appears to think is attained by 
suddenly falling into the present tense. 
Occasionally he digresses into grandiloquent 
moral reflexions, such as the following, 
winding up with a grotesque anti-climax. 
‘‘ Civilisation has brought with it an aggravation 
of the evil it has been powerless to subdue—it 
has rendered death to our eyes a fearful thing. 
We, more sensitive than our ancient ancestors 
to emotions of love, more keen of life because of 
the artificial pleasures which are introduced into 
it, more worked upon by considerations of a 
future existence, look for the first time upon 
death—so placid, so mysterious—with awe and 
convulsive throbbings. The beginning of life— 
lost in the far-off vistas of prehistoric creation— 
and the ending—ever present—are alike un- 
fathomable; and it is not more wonderful to 
imagine life’s spontaneous existence than it is to 
understand its absolute annihilation. Birth we 
wonder not at, for it is an offshoot of life : it is 
the same essence, no more mysterious than that 
which it sprung from; death, however, has no 
parentage, it has no succession: it is a thing 
aloof, grim, repulsive, silent, motionless— 
foreign and antagonistic to our whole nature, 
yet irresistible, and therefore fearful. But so 
mouldable are our temperaments that we 
become accustomed even to this frightful 
adversary ; familiarity with it breeds often con- 
tempt, even indifference; were it otherwise, 
there would be neither wars nor undertakers.” 


It is only fair to say that such extraordinary 
disquisitions occur only now and then in 
Mr. March’s pages, and that he can at times 
write both plainly and forcibly. 

The following passage, for instance, may 
be considered as an impartial and well- 
expressed judgment on the history of the 
Commune as a whole: 


‘“‘ The chief political error of the Paris Commune 
was of this character. It was eager to trans- 
form its own advanced views swiftly into 
practical existence, and it may be safely granted 
that the bulk of its members honestly believed 
that their views were for the benefit of the 
community. It, however, knew not the bear 
and forbear, the give and take of good govern- 
ment; it was inflated with self-esteem, despising 
and crushing instead of learning from adverse 
opinion; it never realised that the régime oi 
government is of less account than the govern- 
ment itself—that if it had used its splendid 
opportunity wisely and tolerantly it would have 
attracted to its support men who had hitherto 
held aloof, whereas by legislating and acting 
wildly, intolerantly, impetuously, it had alien- 
ated much of the sympathy and good-will with 
which it started: in a word, it was much too 
hasty, having tried to jump its own generation 
into laws which might befit only the next or 
the third.” 


Credit must certainly be given to the author 
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for intending to be fair ; and if he has failed 
to mete out impartial justice in all cases, the 
blame must be attached to his one-sided 
selection of authorities. It cannot be said 
that his narrative gives a quite correct 
estimate of the relative reponsibility of each 
side for the atrocities, which unfortunately 
characterised this struggle to a degree re- 
markable even among civil conflicts. 

It is the deliberate opinion of many, who 
are both well qualified to judge and have 
not the least sympathy with the objects of 
the Communists, that the excesses committed 
by them were very limited in extent when 
compared with those perpetrated by the 
Versaillists from the commencement of 
hostilities, and that the worst of the former 
were only done in a spirit of wild retaliation. 
for the latter. There seems to be abundant 
evidence that, at an early stage in the contest, 
the wholesale shooting of prisoners in cold 
blood was practised by the Versaillists. 
Mr. March himself states that in the first 
encounter ‘‘ many of the prisoners taken by 
the Government troops, being deserters from 
the regular army, or known to appertain 
to the crimival classes, were immediately 
shot.” Whether the Versailles officers were 
always careful to ascertain before orderiog 
the execution of a prisoner that he belonged 
to one of these two categories may perhaps 
be open to doubt. It must further be 
remembered that a very comprehensive 
signification might be given to the some- 
what vague definition of the second of 
the classes who were regarded as having 
no title to mercy. With violent reaction- 
aries, such as many of the Versaillist 
commanders were, it would probably be 
considered quite sufficient proof of a 
man’s professional criminality that he held 
socialistic or ultra-revolutionary views. As 
to the charge of desertion, it was somewhat 
naive from the mouths of a government 
which was itself the offspring of a revolu- 
tion. The “regular army” was originally 
the army of the Empire, and by this rule 
the Versaillists might themselves have been 
shot if the Emperor had regained his 
authority. 

The author admits that the arrest of the 

hostages was a direct consequence of the 
sanguinary policy of the Versailles Govern- 
ment. 
“The real object in arresting such important 
personages was to keep them as hostages, whose 
lives could be sacrificed at any moment should 
the Versaillais continue to refuse the ordinary 
clemency of war to their prisoners. Archbishop 
Darboy, in particular, was seized as an equiva- 
lent to Blanqui, who was still in Thiers’ hands, 
and overtures were soon made to the latter for 
an exchange of these two individuals. The 
Communists lacked a man of power to guide 
them, and Blanqui was esteemed to be such, 
and was earnestly wished for. Thiers, however, 
would not part with the revolutionary chief, 
even to place the archbishop at liberty.” 


It is further stated by Communist writers— 


and the assertion does not appear to have | 


been contradicted—that repeated offers were 
made to M. Thiers to release not merely the 
archbishop, but all the hostages, in exchange 
for Blanqui ; and that warnings were several 
times given that, if these proposals were 
refused, and the Versailles authorities per- 
cisted in their massacres and ill-treatment 





of prisoners, the popular feeling in Paris 
would become such as to seriously endanger 
the lives of the hostages. If this be true, 
a considerable share of the responsibility 
for the deplorable fate of the latter must 
rest on the head of M. Thiers. 

Mr. March’s account of the last weeks 
of the Commune betrays even more 
than the rest of his book the partial 
character of his sources of information. 
There is no point upon which the conflict 
of testimony is greater than upon the re- 
sponsibility for the burning of Paris, but 
our author seems unconscious that there can 
be any question about the matter. He lays 
the whole blame upon the Communists, and 
charges them with a deliberate design ‘‘ to 
authorise for spiteful political purposes a 
systematic and extensive incendiarism.”’ Of 
the possible share which the Versaillist bom- 
bardment may havehad in theconflagrations, 
he will only allow that ‘‘ some few fires may 
have arisen from the bursting of shells.” It 
may be interesting to compare the state- 
ment of a Communist eye-witness, which 
Mr. March does not appear to have read : 


‘« We were petrified and astonished, not being 
able to understand the incendiary madness 
which prompted the invaders to burn their 
finest quarters and the palaces which were their 
own appanages ; and we were far then from 
believing that they would dare to defy all 
evidence and accuse the defenders of the Com- 
mune of having fired the capital, when one had 
only to open his eyes in order to see the 
Versaillist bombs from many quarters, and the 
gunboats on the Seine, pouring forth fire, in 
the truest sense of the word, on Paris, kindling 
immense conflagrations which reduced it to 
ashes,” 

There may be some exaggeration in these 
assertions; but considering the scale on 
which the bombardment was certainly 
carried on, it must have caused far more 
destruction than Mr, March ascribes to it. 

It may, of course, be said that tha bom- 
bardment was justifiable as a military 
measure, whatever destruction it may have 
caused; but might not the same plea be 
urged on behalf of some of the acts of 
incendiarism which are charged against the 
defenders of Paris? The Russians have 
met with much praise for having burned 
Moscow in 1812 in order to prevent the 
enemy from establishing themselves in it: 
possibly the motives of the Communists 
may not have been altogether dissimilar, 
though the circumstances of the two cases 
were no doubt different in many ways. 

At least it is a feeble palliation of the 
atrocities which are abundantly proved 
against the Versaillists in the storming of 
Paris, to plead that they were influenced by 
virtuous indignation at the incendiarism of 
their opponents. Our author himself con- 
fesses the monstrously exaggerated character 
of one story which was widely circulated in 
excuse for these cruelties, and it is not 
certain that it had even as much truth as is 
here allowed to it. 


‘* Absurd tales passed from mouth to mouth, 
that bands of women were parading the strects 
spilling petroleum and setting fire to houses. 
It is easy to understand how such a report 
should be spread because some women had 
undoubtedly been pétroleuses, as they were 
called ; there were, however, no bands of women 
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such as the rumour referred io. Nevertheless, 
the statement was credited and acted upon: 
every woman seen with a can, bottle, or other 
vessel was arrested, and a clamorous crowd 
demanded her death; in many instances this 
awful climax was reached.” 

R. Seymour Lona. 
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A Cornish Maid. By L. 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Truth-Tellers, By John Strange Winter. 

(White. ) 
The Release. 

(Macmillans. ) 
Sapphira of the Stage. 


iggin. In 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


By George Knight. 


(Jarrold. ) 
The Fool and His Heart. By F. Norreys 
Connell. (Leonard Smithers.) 


The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. 
Westbury. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Where the Atlantic meets the Land. By Cald- 
well Lipsett. (John Lane.) 


A Man of the Fjords. By Andrew Deir. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Jenny’s Bawbee. By M. W. Paxton. 
(Downey. ) 
Witirovr any of the adventitious aids of 
sensationalism or unhealthy sentiment so 
much in vogue, Miss Higgin has achieved a 
success in A Cornish Maid. We presume 
that the author is a lady, though we have 
not met with her name before. If this be 
her first story, she is deserving of every 
encouragement. . It is not that her incidents 
are new; for the opening catastrophe—the 
wreck of a ship on the Cornish rocks, with 
the loss of every passenger on board except 
one little babe—is a commonplace of fiction. 
But the quiet way in which the story ia told 
is its greatest charm. There is a sense of 
reserve power about it that is very refresh- 
ing after the frothy and feverish strivings 
of so many writers for notoriety. The 
sketches of Cornish life are delightful. 
Dorothy Maitland is the name given to the 
little waif from the shipwreck; and under 
the care of her foster-parents, who are 
humble fisher-folk, and the good Vicar 
Gregg (who would have charmed Fielding 
for his manliness and kind heart) she grows 
up into a lovable woman, who draws every- 
body to her. Chief among her admirers 
is a young artist, who wins her maiden 
heart. Unfortunately, there is a blight upon 
his life for which he is not altogether 
responsible, and the lovers are compelled to 
part. But Dorothy remains true to the 
memory of Basil, while she passes through 
bitter trials as well as he. It would be 
unjust to reveal the various stages by which 
difficulties are cleared away before the two 
eventually become man and wife. But 
we can promise the reader no jaded pleasure 
when he reads this book: if he once begins 
it, he is bound to be interested to the last 
page. There are some minor details to 
which exception could be taken. For 
example, we were not aware that Bar- 
tolozzi’s name was particularly associated 
with furniture hangings ; Tennyson is mis- 
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should be Corrievrechan; Denatello should 
be Donatello, &c. 


Mrs. John Strange Winter’s story is the 
best she has written for a long time. The 
terrible infants known as “the Truth- 
tellers”? are as natural as they are incon- 
venient. While it is amusing to read of 
their escapades in print, it must have been 
very trying to put up with them in actual life. 
The humour of this volume is spontaneous, 
and it would be impossible for anybody to 
read the book through without getting 
many a hearty laugh out of it. The 
children are different from those in The 
Heavenly Twins—not so smart, perhaps, but 
even more down on the nail with their 
searching comments upon men and things. 


The French Revolution, with its san- 
guinary horrors, has furnished a constant 
theme for historians, novelists, and poets ; 
and now Miss Yonge adds to the list by a 
story which she styles Zhe Release; or, 
Caroline’s French Kindred. The heroine 
is a young woman of great individuality and 
strength of purpose. She is English, though 
with French relatives and surroundings. 
She is educated in France at the time when 
the Gallic hatred of everything English is 
at its height; but, with the bold spirit 
of the daughter of an English admiral, she 
defies the French fleet and all its works, 
and falls into many perils in consequence. 
However, where the coward often miserably 
perishes the heroic spirit rises above danger, 
and Caroline safely rides the storm and 
finds a secure refuge in England. We are 
treated to incidental glimpses of the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI., Mirabeau, Mme. 
de Stal, &c,; but the author happily does 
not describe the horrible deeds of 1789-93 
in detail. Altogether, the story is a much 
better and stronger one than the last we 
had to review from Miss Yonge’s pen. 


There is no doubt considerable ability in 
Sapphira of the Stage, but to us it is a super- 
fluous and repulsive transcript of life. The 
stage referred to in the title is not the 
dramatic stage, but a Liverpool landing- 
stage, where a wicked siren lures to their 
death one lover after another. At length 
she finds an admirer a little too much for 
her ; yet, strange to relate, Sebastian Goss 
is dumb, and has to conduct his amatory 
campaign by signs and the written language. 
Curiously enough he begins his wooiag 
by recounting to Sapphira the names and 
the respective fates of her victims; and he 
ends by abducting her in his boat, and 
forcing her to her death with him in the 
quicksands of the Mersey. The melo- 
dramatic element of the sketch is furnished 
by an old phrenologist, who has been 
betrayed by Sapphira’s mother, and who 
traces the evils of heredity in the daughter. 
The author pines, gasps, wrestles, to be 
epigrammatic. We hope his wit will refine 
as the efforts of his pen become more whole- 
some. In any case we should have thought 
it was not necessary to make such a super- 
fluous and incorrectly quoted comparison 
between a landing-stage refreshment room 
and the Deity as he does on p. 20. 


Whether the fault be in us or not we 
do not know, but certainly we have the 





strongest antipathy to such books as Zhe 
Feol and his Heart, which the author 
describes as ‘“‘the plainly told story of 
Basil Thimm.” The story is a little too 
plainly told, an? we do not perceive the 
necessity for its being told atall. Intoxica- 
tion plays a conspicuous part in it; and if 
it be necessary to descend into the lowest 
sloughs of Bohemian life, surely this should 
ba done as an adjunct and not as the staple 
element of a novel. Mr. Connell has grip 
and cleverness, and we hope he will grow 
out of the groove in which this story is 
cast. He is also not careful enough in the 
construction of his narrative. On one 
page Basil Thimm’s father is called Sir 
Basil and on the next Sir Francis. May 
we also suggest that the name of our 
early great female novelist is Austen and 
not Austin. 


Excitement enough and to spare is our 
verdict on The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. 
It is a romance of Maoriland, and the 
descriptions of the people and the scenery 
are evidently derived at first hand. The story 
itself relates a bold feat of daring on the 
part of an escaped convict. Aided by a 
comrade, he personates for some years, with 
astonishing success, one Hilton Kernbrook, 
a wealthy and highly esteemed resident of 
New Zealand. Most of his schemes succeed 
for a time, until a girl to whom the real 
Fernbrook was engaged notices a great 
change in him if he be indeed her original 
lover, from whom she has been separated 
for a long period. But the two men are 
such exact physical counterparts of each 
other that everybody else is taken in. The 
unravelment of the mystery we will not 
explain, leaving that to be followed out by 
the reader. We will only say that there is 

lenty of crime and plenty of fighting to 
ight up the pages with a lurid glare of 
enthralling interest. The author is clearly 
not an authority on titles ; for she calls the 
unmarried daughter of Major the Hon. 
Bob Trevor, M.P., Lady Blanche Trevor, 
and even speaks of her on occasion as Lady 
Trevor. 


Where the Atlantic Meets the Land is a 
really clever series of short Irish stories. 
They are true to the soil and the people, 
and it is a pleasure to read them. ‘‘ The 
Legend of Barnesmore Gap” shows how a 
half-witted peasant smartly out-manoeuvred 
a highwayman. ‘More Cruel than the 
Grave” and ‘‘A Nightmare Climb” are 
sketches of a more serious nature; but 
whether serious or pathetic, Mr. Lipsett 
generally manages to score a success. This 
is partly because he writes carefully, and 
partly because he has minutely studied the 
characteristics of the people whom he pro- 
fesses to describe. 


There is scarcely a thread of story in 
A Man of the Fjords, which is mainly a 
humorous account of the doings of a few 
English travellers in Norway. The reader 
may not pick up from it a great deal of 
accurate Norse lore, but he will unquestion- 
ably be entertained. Indeed, the fun is so 
superabundant as sometimes to degenerate 
into buffoonery; but all the same it is long 
since we laughed so much over a book as 
over Mr. Deir’s. “ Pills to purge melan- 





choly” would be a fair description of it. 
We must quote one remark. Speaking 

a certain, place in Norway, the author 
remarks—" Arable land is almost as scarce 
here as Art in a Royal Academy Exhibi- 


tion.” 


Jenny's Bawbee is all about a young 
Scotch girl, who fell into the clutches of 
a wicked, mesmerising, fortune-hunting 
guardian, who wanted to force her into a 
marriage with him because of her wealth. 
Jenny, however, had a deal of the 
national obstinacy about her ; and she stead- 
fastly declined the overtures of her repulsive 
lover, being heartened in her resistance by 
her love for the young doctor Ulric 
Aithsting. But she had a bad time of it in 
Shetland with Paul Cheyne, her ian ; 
and she was weak and ill almost beyond 
recovery when she was rescued from the 
villain’s grip by the gallant Ulric. The 
characters are well drawn. In the first 
part of the book are many snatches of 
pawky Scotch humour, and towards the 
end more serious passages. The whole 
narrative is very readable. 

G. Baryerr Sirs. 








VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Aeromancy. By Margaret L. Woods. (Elkin 
Mathews.) Prominent among contemporary 
poetesses, Mrs. Woods has already signed her 
name to so much of value that a new book of 
lyrics from her pen deserves every iota of the 
attention which it is bound to attract. Re- 
membering past morsels of delight, all zealous 
searchers after true poetry will hasten to dis- 
cover of what nature are the contents of 
Aeromancy, the tiny volume contributed by 
Mrs. Woods to Mr. Elkin Mathews’s ‘‘ Shilling 
Garland.” We are forgetful of neither the 
fragments of excellence in London Visions nor 
the strength and music in Christ in Hades, 
when we give it as our opinion that it has been 
left to the authoress of the book now before us 
to produce the most desirable member of this 
series. To every man his favourite. Judges 
may possibly differ as to the recipient of the 
chief laurel, but we cannot imagine that a 
single one of them will be found to dispute the 
very real merit displayed in the nine poems 
held between these light brown covers. The 
commonest reproach levelled by his detractors 
against the minor poet of the period is that his 
ability to tinkle exceeds his ability to think 
with any degree of depth. Perhaps, though, 
the absence of strong mental pabulum from 
the offerings of the small muses may be read as 
a sign of modesty, or else as a signal of 
fatigue; for, after noting centuries of repe- 
tition, some of our songsters may easily be 
pardoned if they refuse the task of supplying 
riders to the propositions of those who have 
had the best of the handicap by being born 
long ago. Every year it grows harder and 
harder to make « novel remark about a crocus, 
a sweetheart, a dove, a tree, or a stream. 
Mrs. Woods takes up & position midway be- 
tween the thinker and the tinkler. Without 
being too complicated, she yet takes pleasure 
in approaching the public with a fair load of 
thoughtfulness, though there are moments when 
she likes to kick up her heels (if she will pardon 
our want of elegance in expression) in a pretty 
frolic of rhyming, careless of weight, careless 
of metrical order, careless of everything save 
the whim to be heedlessly ecstatic. ‘‘ An April 
Song” may serve as a capital example of this 
mood. It is swift and sunny enough to take 8 


big promise of spring into every winter house- 
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hold: it is full of birds’ whistling and opening 
flowers and fostering winds. The longest poem 
in Aeromanacy is the one which gives a title to 
the book. If it were not speckled with too 
pronounced Latinisms and Graecisms, and 
blemished by the occasional appearances of 
obscurity, we should like it better, though we 
are tempted by its many beauties to shut our 
eyes to its few imperfections. It is, however, 
not unreasonable to advance a complaint against 
the second of the two stanzas following : 


‘‘ The watchers in the everlasting towers, 
Blind watchers of bright heaven, the bells who 


own 
Nochanging years, but the unchanging hours— 


‘* Listen! They strike: a sinister monotone 
Deep as all time. The same sound and who 
hears 
Could be the same, did she not hear alone ”’ 


Nowhere does Mrs. Woods make a truer union 
of pathos and melody than in the affecting 
piece entitled ‘On the Death of an Infant,” a 
poem which is destined to command room in 
the future anthologies of serious English verse. 
We venture to steal for quotation four from its 
thirteen beautiful sections : 


** Alas! the little child is dead. 
O sorrow for the downy head 
That used to keep his mother’s arm 
And bosom warm, 
And now the chilling earth instead 
Must hide, for he is dead ! 


** Mourn mothers, ye who know how sweet 
They were, the blossom-coloured fect 
That in our dusty pathways yet 

No print had set, 
So that the world will scarcely mark 
Their little track into the dark. 
Only for one the baby feet 
Have left earth incomplete. 
* * * * 

** When last she wept—how many years 
Ago it seems !—he dried her tears 
With wandering touches velvet-sleek 

Upon her cheek. 
Now on his fragile breast she bows 
Her shaken mouth and heavy brows, 
And holds him fast, while he nor fears 
Nor wonders at her tears. 


** Ye mothers, let her not alone 
Make on this little dust her moan, 
Be near with looks of love and touch 
Not over-much 
Her quivering grief with words, but wend 
With ber to-day made more than friend 
By ancient mysteries ot Earth, 
By solemn pangs of death and birth, 
Made consecrate, apart, unknown 
Save unto you alone.”’ 


Aeromancy is a pamphlet not to be missed. It 
deserves the votes, the shillings, and the love 
of all who wish their shelves to carry the best 
products of song. 


A Rosary, and Other Poems. By Gustav 
Kobbé. (New York: Richmond.) It is, un- 
fortunately, an act of duty rather than of 
pleasure to turn from the notable performance 
of Mrs. Woods to the easy-going pipe upon 
which Mr. Gustav Kobbé blows his couple of 
dozen ditties. It is not likely that the author 
of My Rosary will take this comment to heart ; 
but in case he is more than usually sensitive, 
we hasten to admit that our remark would 
apply with force to many a young poet who 
has contrived to win plaudits from the public, 
for the standard reached by the authoress of 
Aeromancy is most difficult of attainment. 
Mr. Kobbé has been in the habit of reading 
prose and verse from the platform; and from 
time to time he has included in his programme 
certain rhymed effusions of his own, with the 


result that some of the audience, following the 











example of Oliver Twist, have asked for more. 
It is owing to the kindness of these enthusiasts 
that Mr. Kobbé has been enabled to send out 
to the world his little bundle of songs. Some- 
times the writer under review strikes a waggish 
lyre, not without a certain tone of amusement ; 
sometimes he is all for vers de société ; and some- 
times he is as grave asa Puritan. That Mr. 
Austin Dobson has no need to quake upon his 
throne these verses, written after the arrival of 
a lady’s photograph, will sufficiently prove: 


**T have received your photograph 
Accompanied by your autograph, 
And haste my warmest thanks to send 
To you, my very charming friend. 


*¢ Who’s found (this all will sure agree on) 
What baffled old Ponce de Leon : 
The fountain of eternal youth !— 
Now don't protest, for it’s the truth.” 


Wherever we turn in these pages, we find verses 
accurately composed as far as metrical necessities 
are concerned, but our search for aught of a 
valuable character has not been rewarded. 
There is nothing of higher class in this volume 
than ‘‘So we're together, Love,” of which we 
quote exactly half: 


** So we're together, love, the sky 
Seems blue though it be grey ; 
And winter’s unkind voice assumes 

The gracious speech of May ; 
And be it sad or singing weather, 
We reck not, love, so we’re together ! 


** So we're together, love, the world 
Moves sweetly on in tune ; 
Each flower becomes a dew-washed rove, 
Each month a balmy June ; 
And be it sad or singing weather, 
We reck not, love, for we’re together ! ’’ 


A word of praise must be accorded to those 
who have dressed Mr. Kobbé’s muse so 
prettily. 

Julian’s Vision, and Other Poems. By F. W. 
Kingston. (Fisher Unwin.) Of all the traps 
set to ensnare the feet of young rhymers none 
is so deadly as that of inordinate length. For 
some obscure reason, there is a delusion abroad 
that no poet has won his spurs unless he has 
bubbled over with several thousands of lines 
devoted to a single subject. This extraordinary 
notion is very hard to defeat. It seems to be 
bred in the bones of juvenile songsters. 
Hundreds have made the same mistake as Mr. 
Kingston ; hundreds will succeed him with a 
similar error, failing to see that a quatrain of 
excellence is more to be desired than a million 
leagues of second-rate verse-spinning. Because 
we detect signs of promise in Julian’s Vision, 
we are particularly sorryto observe Mr. King- 
ston’s adherence to the antique fad which we 
have just denounced. If there is one thing 
more certain than another, it is that the writer 
of this book is quite unprepared for the com- 
position of along poem. Why, he begins to 
flag before he has covered a rood of his journey ; 
without waiting for the authentic epithet, he is 
content to jot down the commonplace; and he 
is most sparing of midnight oil when he should 
burn it with extravagance. Speaking in all 
kindness, we heartily advise Mr. Kingston to 
have done with lengthy poetical trips, or, if he 
must exercise himself in extended pastime of 
this sort, to stack the products of his energy in 
pigeon-holes. Practice makes perfect, and, 
therefore, diligence is to be encouraged ; but, 
asthe processof improvementis necessarily slow, 
it is well tothink more than twice before pelting 
the public with the enormous fruits of industry. 
What we want in these busy days is brevity 
arm-in-arm with beauty. Elongated mediocrity 
must die the death consequent y omy general 
neglect. There are five poems in this book, of 
which our favourite is ‘‘ Northampton,” a tribute 


to the birthplace of the poet. The conclusion 


is both neat and effective : 


** Though, Northampton, in thee now 

Scanty are the friends I know, 

Yet my heart within doth keep 

Kindly thoughts more warm and deep 

For thy aproned sons of toil 

Than for those on other soil. 

Gold and silver treasures rare 

Fall not to the poet's share. 

All his treasure was inlaid 

In his heart when he was made. 

Hence he nothing more can give 

Than the thoughts that in him live, 

And like golden rivers wind 

Through else barren tracks of mind. 

This I give, then ; he who wakes 

To the joy of wooas and lakes, 

He whom mountains, clouds, and seas, 

Birds, and flowers, and green fields please, 

Knows a cure for envy’s fires, 

Lust, and rage, and low desires ; 

Knows that men of virtuous wilt 

Than great kings are greater still ; 

Knows that he who virtuous is 

Need not fear that aught amiss 

Oan befall him on this side 

Or the other of Death’s tide.”’ 
This little volume is far from being devoid of 
felicities, and we look forward with confidence 
to more valuable work from its author. 


Poems of Love and Nature. By Charles W. 
Cayzer. (Elliot Stock.) Because the good 
and the utterly worthless stand side by side in 
Poems of Love and Nature, we are obliged to 
presume that Mr. Cayzer knows no_ tests 
whereby he can distinguish gold from alloy. 
If ever an unequal book of verse came from the 
press, it is surely the volume now in front of 
us. Much contained in it is uncouth, much is 
absurd, much is bad beyond the dreams of 
badness; aud yet there are a few sweet 
snatches, a few glimpses of a taking kind, 
which go to prove how unnecessary it is for 
Mr. Cayzer to indulge his taste for what is 
little, tawdry, aud exasperating. There are 
moments when he is worth hearing. We will 
make an end by remembering these alone. 

NorMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. announce a 
History of the Coldstream Guards, from 1815 
to 1885, by Lieut.-Colonel Ross-of-Bladens- 
burg, with coloured plates, drawings, and 
maps, by Lieutenant Nevile R. Wilkinson. 


Mr. Davin Nurr has in preparation a 
Spanish text of Dou Quixote, based upon the 
original edition, as revised by the late John 
Ormsby and Mr. James Fitzmaurice Kelly, with 
an introduction and notes by the latter. It 
will be in two volumes, royal octavo, hand- 
somely printed at the Edinburgh University 
Press; and will be issued in a very small 
edition. 

THE Parade is the title of an illustrated gift- 
book for boys aud girls, which Mr, Gleeson 
White has been editing for Messrs. Henry 
& Co. Like the Pageant, » new number of 
which is also in hand for the coming season, it 
will consist of contributions by various authors 
and artists. John Oliver Hobbes has written a 
fairy tale for it, the first from her pen, which 











Mr. Leslie Brooke has illustrated. Besides her 
and Mrs. Molesworth, who concludes the book 
with a story about young children, there will 
be found the names of Barry Pain, Laurence 
Housman, Max Beerbohm (the two latter illus- 
trating their own stories), Mrs. Mary E. Mann, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Norreys O'Connell, Edgar 
Jepson, Paul Creswich; and those of Alan 
Wright, Leon Solon, and Charles Robinson as 
illustrators. The binding has been specially 
designed by Mr. Paul Woordroffe, and there is 
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a title-page by Aubrey Beardsley. Messrs. 
Henry hope to have the book ready by 
October 15. 


Messrs. WARD & Downey propose to pub- 
lish during the autumn a collected edition of 
Mr. John Davidson’s stories and fantastic tales, 
in four volumes, to be severally entitled The 
Pilgrimage of Strongsoul, Baptist Lake, The 
Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender, and Ninian 
Jamieson. 


fessrs. Huroninson & Co. have in the 
press a new volume by Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, 
the author of ‘‘ A Yellow Aster,” to be called 
A Quaker Grandmother. It will be published 
about the middle of next month. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, the historian 
of several of the Highland clans, is now en- 
gaged upon a history of the Munros, or Clan 
Rothaich, based largely upon MS. material 
hitherto unpublished. The book will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. & W. Mackenzie, of Inver- 
ness. 


Mr. J. Horsratt TurNeER, of Idel, near 
Bradford, the author of a long series of topo- 
graphical works, has now completed a book on 
Bingley: its History and Scenery, which will 
be issued to subscribers through Messrs. 
Harrison, of Bingley. It will be illustrated 
with drawings of old buildings, sketches of 
scenery, portraits, reproductions of coats of 
arms, &c. 

Messrs. KEGAN PAut, TreNcH, TRUBNER 
& Co, are about to issue the Rev. W. Camp- 
bell’s Articles of Christian Instruction in Favor- 
lang-Formosan, Dutch and English, edited 
from Vertrecht’s MS. of 1650, with Psalman- 
azar’s Dialogue between a Japanese and a 
Formosan, and Happart’s Favorlang Vocabu- 
lary. The volume is a companion one to ‘ St. 
Matthew in Sinkang-Formosan,” by the same 
editor; and special interest attaches to both 
works now that the Japanese are arranging to 
open up the whole eastern or aboriginal side of 
their recently acquired possession. 


UntrorM with ‘‘ From Far Formosa,” of 
which they have just published a third edition, 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier will pub- 
lish immediately a new book, entitled A Cycle 
of Cathay, or China South and North, with 
Personal Reminiscences. The author is the 
Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who was for two years 
connected with the American Embassy, and for 
a quarter of a century president of the Tungwen 
College at Peking. 


Mr. Exxior Stock announces for immediate 
publication Armenia and the Armenians in 
Ancient and Modern Times, with some reference 
to the present crisis, by an Old Indian. The 
same firm will publish shortly Cardinal Man- 
ning as presented in His Own Letters and Notes, 
by Mr. Stanley Roamer. 


Mr. B. Fuiercuer Rosinson has almost 
ready his work on Rugby Football, which will 
form the first volume of Messrs. A. D. 
Innes & Co.’s “ Sporting Series.” Messrs. 
Frank Mitchell, Gregor MacGregor, C. J. N. 
Fleming, R. H. Cattell, H. B. Tristram, and 
C. B. Nicholl contribute chapters to the book, 
which will be illustrated, and dedicated to Mr. 
Rowland Hill. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN is issuing a new 
edition of Rambles in Galloway, by Mr. Malcolm 
Mc. L. Harper, with more than eighty illus- 
trations, including most of those contained in 
the first edition. 


THE first volume of the Welsh translation of 
the ‘‘ Guild Library ”’ series, by the Rev. D. E. 





Jenkins—namely, Bywyd a Byw (“Life and 
Conduct ’’), by Dr. Cameron Lees, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. & C. Black in a few days. | 
Principal J. F. Roberts, of Aberystwith, has 


, 


written an introduction ; and an appendix has 
been added containing lists of ‘‘the best 
hundred books,” selected by ten ministers of 
the four leading denominations and the Estab- 
lished Church in the Principality. Another of 
the series, The New Testament and its Writers, 
by Dr. McClymont, recently appeared in 
Portuguese; and a French translation of 
Principal Grant’s Religions of the World will 
shortly be published at Geneva. 


The Baptist Tract and Book Society will 
issue, at the end of September, a work by 
anew writer, entitled The Clue to the Ages. 
It deals critically with the evolutionary 
hypothesis, propounding an _ alternative 
theory, which the author calls ‘creation by 
principle.” 

Messrs. Buiss, SAnps & Co. announce the 
‘* Falstaff” edition of Shakspere, in one 
volume, based mainly upon the text of Delius. 
It will be printed in large type, on good paper 
with wide margins, bound in cloth, and sold at 
the low price of 3s. 6d. 


A NEw serial story by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
entitled ‘‘ A Traitor’s Triumph,” a modern life- 
drama founded on fact, will commence in the 
number of Cassell’s Saturday Journal published 
on September 16, which will also contain the 
first of a series of complete tales by Mr. Richard 
Dowling, under the title of ‘‘ Stories of London 
Night.” 

Mr. W. H. Wiixivs—to whom has been 
entrusted the task of writing a biography of 
the late Lady Burton—asks that letters or 
other material may be sent to him, at 8, Man- 
deville-place, W. 








TRANSLATION. 
GARIBALDI’S LAST POEM. 


Frrenpsuir, pervading spirit of the blest, 
Sublimest bounty of the Infinite, 
Imperishable as the Alpine height 

That stands secure in everlasting rest : 


And what were we, if thou wert unpossest 
Midst all the adversities that do us spite ? 

What but thy power can shelter the opprest 
And lift this sunken people to the light ? 

All pass the Styx—love, pride, ambition’s dream, 
And human greatness flies, a fugitive, 

To vanish, cloud-like, in the Lethic stream ; 
Thou, emanate from God, alone dost live 

The life of the immortal and supreme 
The holy comfort which is thine to give. 


EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO, 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Mr. GEORGE NEILsOoN’s paper in the Anti- 
quary on the use of churches as forts is very 
interesting, but not nearly so long as it might 
have been with advantage to the reader. We 
doubt, indeed, whether there be any part of 
Europe where some of the rural churches have 
not been intended for the double purpose of 
prayer and defence. In cities and large towns 
this was uncommon, though far from rare, for 
in most instances they were protected by the 
city walls, and often the castle nearly adjoined 
them. In some parts of Germany the church- 
yard walls were themselves a fortification, and 
even in England some of our religious houses 
were surrounded by a fortified wall, though 
this was less common than on the continent. 
The Augustinian house at Thornton-on- 
Humber was surrounded by a strong wall to 
protect the inmates from the ravages of pirates. 
Those who know the village churches along the 
English border will not have forgotten that 
the towers of many of them seem as if they 
were meant to be garrisoned, as we know at 
times they were. Mr. F. R. McClintock con- 
tributes an excellent account of Guérarde in 








Brittany. The Church of St. Aubin is evidently 


an interesting structure, but the city walls are 
the principal sources of interest, as they ara 
nearly complete. They were, it seems, erected 
by Duke Jean V. in 1431, out of the proceeds of 
the hearth money and the octrois of the place. 
There are four gates—all of them are, of course, 
now out of use for military purposes; but the 
principal one, the Porte St. Michael, which is 
more like a castle than a gateway, is used for 
preserving the archives of the city and neigh- 
bourhood. The ‘‘ Notes of the Month” are, as 
usual, very interesting. One fact we must not 
neglect to mention that is recorded therein. 
In the parish church of Tonge, in Shropshire, 
is a most beautiful carved cup or chalice of 
silver gilt and crystal. This it seems is about 
to be sold for the sake of increasing the incum- 
bent’s stipend. If it should not be already too 
late, the Chancellor of the diocese can surely 
prohibit this sacrilege. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 
THE CLARENDON PRESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Theology, &c.—* Nouum Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum 
Editionem 8. Hieronymi,’” ad. codd. mss, 
fidem recensuit I. Wordsworth, Episcopus 
Sarisburiensis, in operis societatem ad- 
sumto H. I. White, partis i. fase. v. 
(completing part i.); ‘‘ A Concordance to the 
Septuagint,” by the late Edwin Hatch and 
H. A. Redpath, part vi.; ‘‘ The Peshitto Ver- 
sion of the Gospels,” edited by G. H. Gwilliam, 
part i.; “‘The Memphitic Version of the New 
Testament,” edited by G. Horner; ‘‘ Samaritan 
Liturgies,” edited by A. E. Cowley; “A 
Critical Dissertation on the Athanasian Creed,” 
by G. D. W. Ommanney; “ Latina Versions of 
the Canons of the Greek Councils of the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries,’ by C. H. Turner; 
‘‘Sancti Irenaei Novum Testamentum,”’ edited 
by W. Sanday; ‘‘ Legenda Angliae,” edited by 
C. Horstmann, in 2 vols.; ‘* Old Testament 
History for Schools,” by T. H. Stokoe, 
part iii.—‘‘The Disruption to the Return from 
Captivity.” 

Greek and Latin.—The Politics of Aris- 
totle,”’ edited by W. L. Newman, vols. iii. and 
iv. (completing the work); ‘‘ Sources for Greek 
History between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars,” edited by G. F. Hill; ‘‘The Tragic 
Drama of the Greeks,” by A. E. Haigh; 
‘* Horace,” a miniature text, edited by E. C. 


Wickham; ‘Ovid, MHeroides,” edited by 
Arthur Palmer. 
Oriental. — ‘‘Thesaurus Syriacus,’’ edidit 


R. Payne Smith, fasc. x.; “An Abridged 
Syriac Lexicon,” by J. Payne Smith (Mrs. 
Margoliouth), part ii.; ‘“‘A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament,” based 
on the Lexicon of Gesenius, as translated by 
E. Robinson, edited by Francis Brown, 8S. R 
Driver, and C. A. Briggs, part vi. ; Gesenius’ 
‘“‘Hebrew Grammar,” translated from the 
twenty-sixth German edition by A. E. Cowley ; 
‘* A Catalogue of the Turkish, Hindistani, and 
Pushtii MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by H. 
Ethé, part ii.; ‘‘ A Catalogue of the Armenian 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library,” by 8. Baronian ; 
‘‘A Record of the Buddhist Practices in India 
and the Malay Archipelago ” (671-695 a.D.), 
by I-Tsing, translated and edited by J. 
Takakusu. 

General Literature and Modern Languages.— 
‘* Studies in Dante,”? by E. Moore, series i.— 
“Scripture and Classical Authors in Daute” ; 
‘“‘ Johnsoniana,” edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, in 
2 vols.; ‘‘A Summary Catalogue of Bodleian 
MSS.,” by F. Madan, vol. iv.; ‘‘ Higher 
Gymnastics,” by W. Maclaren; Cervantes, 
‘‘Sancho Panza in Barataria,” edited by [C. 





Bévenot. 
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Art and Archaeology.—‘‘ A Catalogue of the 
Fortnum Collection in the Ashmolean 
Museum,” by C. Drury E. Fortnum; “A 
Handbook of Anatomy for Art Students,” by 
Arthur Thomson, with many illustrations ; 
“The Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford,” 
with illustrations, by T. G. Jackson; ‘‘ A Local 
History of Phrygia,” part ii, by W. M. 
Ramsay ; ‘‘ Aetolia,” by W. J. Woodhouse; 
‘Cults of the Greek States,” by L. R. Farnell, 
vol. iii. (completing the work); “ A 
Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Cyprus 
Museum,” by J. L. Myres. 

History, Geography, Biography, Law, &c.— 
“History of the New World called America,” 
by E. J. Payne, vol. ii.; ‘‘The Blazon of 
Episcopacy,” by W. K. R. Bedford, second 
edition ; Burnet’s ‘‘ History of My Own Time,” 
new edition, vols. i. and ii., by Osmund Airy; 
‘Selections from the Whitefoord Papers,” 
edited by W. A. S. Hewins; ‘‘ The Landnima- 
Boc,”’ edited by the late G. Vigfisson and 
F. York Powell; ‘‘ History of Agriculture and 
Prices,’’ by the late J. E. Thorold Rogers, vols. 
vii. and viii.; ‘‘Adam Smith’s Glasgow Lec- 
tures on Jurisprudence,” edited from MS. 
notes by E. Cannan; ‘ Catalogue of the 
Rawlinson MSS. (D) in the Bodleian Library,” 
by W. D. Macray, part ii.; ‘“‘ Historical Atlas 
of Modern Europe, from the Decline of the 
Roman Empire,” comprising also maps of parts 
of Asia and of the New World connected with 
European history, edited by R. L. Poole. 

The English Language and Literature. — 
‘*Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” part 
iv., section 2, edited by T. N. Toller; ‘‘ A Short 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” by Henry Sweet; 
“A New English Dictionary, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society,’’ further portions of D, edited by James 
A. H. Murray, and of F, edited by H. Bradley ; 
“‘ Works Attributed to Chaucer,” one volume, 
edited by W. W. Skeat. 

Physical Science and Philosophy.—‘*‘ Practical 
Work in Light, and Practical Work in Sound,” 
by W. G. Woollcombe; ‘‘ The Opus Majus of 
Roger Bacon,” edited by J. H. Bridges, in 2 
vols. ; ‘‘ British Moralists of the Eighteenth 
oe edited by L. A. Selby-Bigge, in 2 
vols. 

Sacred Books of the Fast.—Vol. xlii., ‘‘ Hymns 
of the Atbarva-Veda,” translated by M. Bloom- 
field; vol. xliii., ‘‘ The Satapatha-Brihmana,” 
translated by J. Eggeling, part iii.; vol. xlvi., 
“Vedic Hymns,” translated by F. Max Miiller 
and H. Oidenberg, part ii. 

Anecdota Series.—Firdausi’s ‘“‘ Yisuf and 
Zalikhi,” edited by H. Ethé; ‘‘ Kanva Sata- 
patha Brihmana,” edited by J. Eggeling; 
“The Mantrapatha,” edited by M. Winternitz ; 
“The Letiers of Abu l’ Ala El Ma’arri,” edited 
by D. S. Margoliouth ; Bale’s ‘‘ Index Britanniae 
Scriptorum,” edited by R. L. Poole; and ‘‘ Old 
English Glosses,” edited by A. S. Napier. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Belles-Lettres.—*‘ Modern French Masters, a 
Series of Biographical and Critical Reviews,” 
by American artists, with wood engravings 
by Mr. Timothy Cole and others, edited by 
Mr. John C. Van Dyke; “In Bohemia with 
Du Maurier,” by Felix Moscheles, illustrated 
with drawings by Mr. George Du Maurier; 
Schiller’s ‘‘Song of the Bell,” translated by 
Mr. A. G. Foster-Barham, illustrated by Mr. 
W. A. Phillips; ‘‘Talks about Autographs,” 
by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, with portraits 
and facsimiles; ‘‘ Architecture in Italy from 
the Sixth to the Eleventh Century,” by Raffaele 
Cattaneo, translated by the Contessa Isabel 
Curtis-Cholmely, with photogravure frontis- 
piece and illustrations. 





Sharp Hume, illustrated; ‘‘ The Inner Life of 
the House of Commons,” a record extracted 
from the writings of William White, with a 
prefatory note by his son, ‘Mark Ruther- 
ford,” and an introduction by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy; ‘‘Turkey and the Armenian 
Atrocities,” by the Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, 
assisted by the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, Prof. 
E. A. Grosvenor, and others, with an introduc- 
tion by Miss Frances E. Willard ; ‘‘ The Report 
of the Recess Committee: a Round Table Con- 
ference,” by Mr. Horace Plunkett and others ; 
‘*Richard Cobden and the Jubilee of Free 
Trade,” by M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the late 
Henry Dunckley, Dr. Theodor Barth, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, and Mr. Charles 
Villiers, with an introduction by Mr. Richard 
Gowing. 

Story of the Nations.—‘‘The Balkans,” by 
Mr. W. Miller; ‘‘ British India,” by Mr. R. W. 
Frazer ; ‘‘ Modern France,” by André Le Bon, 
translated by Miss Bella Duffy ; and ‘‘ Canada,” 
by Dr. J. G. Bourinot, Clerk of the Canadian 
House of Commons. 

Children’s Study.—Illustrated with frontis- 
pieces, ‘‘A Child’s History of England,” by 
Miss Frances E. Cook; ‘‘A Child’s History of 
Ireland,” edited by Mr. R. Barry O’Brien; and 
‘* A Child’s History of Germany,” by Mrs. 
Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 

Biography.—‘‘ A Village Politician: the Life 
Story of John Buckley,” with an introduction ; 
“The Early Correspondence of Hans von 
Biilow,” edited by his wife, selected and trans- 
lated by Miss Constance Bache, with portraits ; 
‘*The Life of General Gordon,” by Mr. D. C. 
Boulger, illustrated ; ‘‘ Forerunners of Modern 
Socialism during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century,” by Messrs. Karl Kautsky and 
E. Bernstein, translated from the revised 
German edition; ‘‘ Twelve Bad Women,” 
@ companion volume to ‘‘ Twelve Bad Men,” 
illustrated ; ‘‘ Hain Friswell: the Story of His 
Life,” written by his daughter, Miss Laura 
Hain Friswell, with a selection of his essays; 
‘** Bishop Doyle” (The New Irish Library), by 
Mr. M. Mac Donagh. 

Travel.—‘‘ Pioneer Work in the Alps of New 
Zealand,” by Mr. Arthur P. Harper, with 
pictures and maps; ‘‘The Island of Capri: 
a Mediterranean Elysium,” by Ferdinand 
Gregorovius, translated by Mr. M. Douglas 
Fairbairn; ‘‘ Climbing Reminiscences of the 
Dolomites,” by Leone Sinigaglia, translated by 
Miss Mary Alice Vialls, with an introduction 
by Mr. Edmund J. Garwood, illustrated ; 
‘*Rambles in Galloway,” by Mr. Malcolm 
McL. Harper, illustrated ; ‘‘ On the Nile with 
a Camera,” by Mr. Anthony Wilkin, illustrated. 

Fiction. —‘* The Grey Man,” by Mr. 8S. R. 
Crockett, illustrated by Mr. Seymour Lucas ; 
‘‘Brer Mortal,” by Mr. J. Hancock, illus- 
trated; ‘‘School in Fairy Land,” by Mrs. 
E. H. Strain, illustrated by Mr. Leslie Brooke ; 
‘‘His First Year at School,” by Mr. Alfred 
West; *‘ Queer People: a Book about Brownies 
and Others,” by Mr. Palmer Cox, illustrated ; 
‘“‘Tales of Ind,” by Mr. T. Rama Krishna, 
with an introduction by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Miller; ‘‘ Fairy Tales from Finland,” trans- 
lated by Miss Ella R. Christie from the Swedish 
of Zach Topelius, with illustrations by Miss 
Ada Holland; ‘‘ His Native Wife, by Mr. Louis 
Becke, and ‘‘ The Altruist,”” by Ouida (both in 
the ‘Century Library”); ‘‘Au Impossible 
Person,” by Miss Constance Cotterill (in the 
‘‘Autonym Library”); ‘‘ Rada,” by Mlle. 
Héléne Vacaresco and Signor George de 
Sarmento; ‘‘The Piebald Horse, and other 
Stories,’ by Mr. Arthur Burrell; and ‘Le 
Selve,” by Ouida; ‘‘ In a Man’s Mind,” by Mr. 
| Jobn Reay Watson; ‘‘The Herb-Moon,” by 
Johu Oliver Hobbes; ‘‘ A Daughter of the 








History.—‘‘ The Year after the Armada, and | Fen,” by Mr. J. T. Bealby; and ‘‘ Passports” 


other Historical Studies,” by Major Martin A. | by Mr. I. J. Armstrong (a “ Little Novel’). 


Miscellaneous.—‘“‘ Bards of the Gael and 
Gall,” edited by Dr. George Sigerson ; ‘‘ With- 
out Prejudice,” by Mr. I. Zangwill ; ‘‘ Cat and 
Bird Stories,” from the Spectator, with an 
introduction by Mr. St. Loe Strachey; ‘‘The 
Shadow Show,” by Mr. Peter S. Newell, illus- 
trated; and ‘‘ A Roll of Thoughts Selected from 
the Works of the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone.” 


MESSRS. CASSELL & COMPANY'S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘*Sentimental Tommy: the Story of His 
Boyhood,” by J. M. Barrie; ‘‘ What Cheer!” 
by W. Clark Russell, dedicated by permission 
to the Duke of York; ‘‘ A Puritan’s Wife,” by 
Max Pemberton, illustrated; ‘‘ Mrs. Cliff's 
Yacht,” by Frank Stockton, with 8 full- 
page illustrations; ‘‘ The Rogue's March,” by 
E. W. Hornung; ‘‘The Black Watch: the 
Record of a Historic Regiment,” by Archibald 
Forbes, with frontispiece; ‘‘ Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace,” by Archibald 
Forbes, with a portrait of the author (cheap 
edition) ; new volumes of the ‘‘ Century 
Science Series,” edited by Sir Henry Roscoe— 
‘‘Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher,” by 
Dr. T. E. Thorpe; aud ‘‘ Charles Darwin and 
the Theory of Natura! Selection,” by Prof. 
Edward B. Poulton; ‘‘Songs for Soldiers and 
Sailors,” by John Farmer; ‘ Ballads and 
Songs,” by William Makepeace Thackeray, 
with illustrations by H. M. Brock; ‘ The 
Works of Charles Burton Barber,”’ illustrated 
with 41 plates and a portrait, with intro- 


duction by Harry Furniss; ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” by Harriet Beecher Stowe, with 
upwards of 100 illustrations by Jenny 


Nystrim-Stoopendaal; ‘The Story of My 
Life,” by Sic Richard Temple, with two 
portraits of the author, in 2 vols.; ‘ Social 
Engiand,” edited by H. D. Traill, vol. vi.: 
from the Battle of Waterloo to the General 
Election of 1885; ‘‘ The Story of the Sea.” 
by Q, with contributions by Prof. J. K. 
Laughton, H. O. Arnold-Forster, W. Laird 
Clowes, Herbert W. Wilson, &c., with original 
illustrations, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Battles of the 
Nineteenth Century,” with numerous illustra- 
tions, in 2 vols.; ‘‘Merry Girls of England,’’ 
by L. T. Meade, with 8 full-page plates ; 
‘‘Shod with Silence” and ‘‘ The Phantom of 
the River,” by Edward 8. Ellis, each with 
4 full-page illustrations; ‘‘To the Death,” by 
R. D. Chetwode, with 4 plates; ‘‘The Lights 
of Sydney,” au Australian romance, by Lilian 
Turner, illustrated; ‘‘The Capture of the 
Estrella: a Tale of the Slave Trade,” by Com- 
mander Claud Harding, with 8 full-page 
illustrations by J. Williamson; ‘‘ 7'he Magazine 
of Art Volume for 1896,” with about 400 
illustrations, a series of etchings and photo- 

vures, and numerous full - page plates ; 
‘**Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of England 
and Wales,’ descriptive, historical, pictorial, 
with nearly 500 original illustrations, in 2 vols. ; 
‘“*H. W. Mesdag: the Painter of the North 
Sea,” with etchings and descriptive text by 
Pb. Zilcken, translated from the Datch by 
Clara Bell; ‘‘ Our Railways: their Origin, 
Development, Incident, and Romance,” by 
Jobn Pendleton, with nearly 300 illustrations, 
in 2 vols. (popular edition); ‘‘The Story of 
Our Planet,” by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, 
with coloured plates and maps and about 
100 illustrations (cheap edition); ‘‘The Tidal 
Thames,” by Grant Allen, with India proof 
impressions of twenty photogravure plates, and 
many other illustrations in the text, after 
original drawings by W. L. Wyllie (popular 
edition); **‘ Manchester, Old and New,” by 
William Arthur Shaw, with illustrations after 
original drawings by H. E. Tidmarsh, in 3 
vols. ; ‘‘ Chums Yearly Volume for 1896,” with 12 
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coloured and tinted plates, over 1000 pictures, 
6 serial stories by S. Walkey, Andrew Home, 
Charles J. Mansford, H. Barrow-North, Harry 
Collingwood, and Robert Overton ; ‘‘ Little Folks 
Christmas Volume for 1896,” with pictures on 
nearly every page, together with 6 full-page 
coloured plates and numerous illustrations 
printed in colour; ‘ Bo-Peep Yearly Volume 
for 1896,” a treasury for the little ones, illus- 
trated with 8 coloured plates and numerous 
pictures printed in colour; ‘‘ Rhymes for the 
Young Folk,” a volume of original verse, by 
William Allingham, with a series of pictures in 
colour by Helen Allingham, Kate Greenaway, 
Caroline Paterson, and Harry Furniss (cheap 
edition); ‘“‘The Old Fairy Tales,” with illus- 
trations (cheap edition); ‘* Cassell’s Family 
Magazine Volume for 1896,”" with about 750 
original illustrations; ‘* 7’h¢ Quiver Volume for 
1896,” with about 700 illustrations, and a 
coloured picture for frontispiece; ‘‘ Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal Volume tor 1896,” with 
numerous illustrations; Work, the illustrated 
weekly journal for mechanics; Building World, 
the new practical journal on building and 
building trades; Cottage Gardening, edited by 
W. Robinson, illustrated with four coloured 
plates and numerous woodcuts. 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


First volumes of ‘‘ The Temple Dramatists ’’— 
Webster’s ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi,” edited by Prof. 
Vaughan ; Marlowe's ‘‘ Edward II.,” edited by 
A. Wilson Verity ; Jonson’s ‘“‘ Every Man in 
his Humour,” edited by Prof. Dixon; First 
volumes of “‘The Temple Classics ”—Words- 
worth’s ‘‘Prelude”; Bacon’s ‘‘ Essays”; Sir 
Thomas Browne’s ‘'Religio Medici and Urn 
Burial ” ; Swift’s ‘* Gulliver’sa Travels ” ; 
Walton’s ‘Complete Angler,’ edited by 
Andrew Lang, und illustrated by E. J. 
Sullivan; ‘The Book of Ruth,” pictured 
and designed by W. B. Macdougall, with an 
introduction by Ernest Rhys; ‘‘ The Book of 
Job,” with designs by H. Granville Fell, and an 
introduction by Joseph Jacobs; ‘‘ The Flame 
Flower, and other Stories,” written and illus- 
trated by J. F. Sullivan; ‘‘The Zankiwank 
and the Bletherwitch: a Fairy Extravaganza,” 
by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald, illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham; ‘‘ Snow White and Rose 
Red, and other Plays for Children,” by 
Mrs. Clare Ryland, illustrated by Mrs. 
H. Adams; “ Burma and the Burmese,” by 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, with 12 photogravures and 
50 other illustrations from photographs and 
drawings; ‘‘Songs of Love and Death,” by 
Margaret Armour, illustrated by W. B. 
Macdougall; ‘‘ Pictures from Greek Vases”: 
the White Athenian Lekythi—a series of twelve 
polychrome plates, representing the paintings 
on typical examples of the White Athenian 
Lekythi, drawn in colour from the originals by 
Henry Wallis, together with descriptive ex- 
planatory text, and numerous other illustra- 
tions from vases in black and white; ‘‘ The 
Wheels of Chance,” by H. G. Wells, illustrated 
by J. Ayton Symington ; ‘‘ Belial’s Burdens ; 
or, Down with the McWhings,” written and 
illustrated by J. F. Sullivan ; Kate Greenaway’s 
Almanac and Diary for 1897; ‘* The Lyric 
Poems of Herrick,” edited by Ernest Rhys; 
Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘ Jack and Robert Bel- 
mont’’; ‘' Man,” a series of short story 
sketches, by L. Quiller Couch; ‘‘ Amos Judd,” 
by J. A. Mitchell; ‘‘ Mistress Spitfire,” a 
story of the Civil War, by J. S. Fletcher ; 
‘*The Bookworm’s Birthday Book”’; ‘‘ Ballads 
of Brave Deeds,” by Canon Rawnsley, with a 
prefatory note and frontispiece by Mr. G. 
Watts; ‘‘The Master Beggars,” by L. Cope 
Cornford; ‘‘Summer in Arcady,” by James 
L. Allen; ‘‘Carmen,”” by Prosper Mérimée, 
translated by Edmund H. Garrett, with a 
memoir of the author by Louise Imogen 


Guiney, illustrated with five etched plates and 
seven etched vignettes from drawings by 
Edmund H. Garrett, and a photogravure 
frontispiece of Calvé as Carmen; ‘‘ Ethics of 
the Surface, No. I.: The Rudeness of the 
Honourable Mr. Leatherhead,” by Gordon 
Seymour (Dr. C. Waldstein); ‘‘ Quo Vadis,” 
a narrative of Rome in the time of Nero, by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, translated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin; ‘‘ The Trespasser,” by 
Gilbert Parker, revised edition. 





MESSRS, CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


** Dulcie Everton,” by E. Lynn Linton, in 
2 vols.; ‘‘ The City of Refuge,” by Sir Walter 
Besant, in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Queen’s Cup,” by 
G. A. Henty, in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Charm, and 
other Drawing-room Plays,” by Sir Walter 
Besant and Walter H. Poliock, with 50 iilus- 
trations by Chris. Hammond and A. Jule 
Goodman; ‘‘ Revenge,” by Robert Barr, with 
12 illustrations by Lancelot Speed, G. Manton, 
and Stanley Wood ; “ Barker’s Luck, and other 
Stories,’ by Bret Harte, with 39 illustrations 
by A. Forestier, Paul Hardy, A. Morrow, and 
T. Jiilich ; ‘‘ Devil’s Ford, &c.,” by Bret Harte, 
with a frontispiece by W. H. Overend; ‘“‘ New 
Poems,” by Bret Harte; ‘‘A Capful o’ Nails: 
a North-Country Story,” by David Christie 
Murray; ‘‘ Sebastiani’s Secret,” by S. E. 
Waller, with 12 illustrations by the author ; 
‘Jerry the Dreamer,” by Will Payne; ‘‘In the 
Kingdom of Kerry, and other Stories,”’ by B. 
M. Croker; ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,” by J. E. 
Muddock; ‘‘ The Royal Christopher,” by 
Justin Huntly McCarthy ; ‘‘A Minion of the 
Moon,” - W. Speight, being the 
‘* Gentleman’s Annual ” for Christmas, 1896; 
‘* Eighteenth Century Vignettes,” third series, 
by Austin Dobson ; ‘‘ Might Have Been: some 
Life Notes,” by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker ; 
‘* Diary of a Citizen of Paris during the 
Terror,” by Edmond Biré, translated by John 
de Villiers, with photogravure frontispieces ; 
‘The French Revolution” (Constituent As- 
sembly, 1789-91), by Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
vols, iii, and iv. (completing the work) ; 
“A Tramp Abroad,” by Mark Twaio, with 
314 illustrations by. the author and others 
(cheap edition). 





w. & R. CHAMBERS’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


‘THE Unjust Steward,’ by Mrs. Oliphant ; 
** Catalina,” by L. T. Meade; ‘“‘The Black 
Tor: a Tale of the Reign of James I.,” by G. 
Manville Fenn; ‘‘ Philippa,” by Mrs. Moles- 
worth; ‘‘The Girl at the Dower House, and 
Afterward,” by Agnes Giberne; ‘Swept Out 
to Sea,” by David Ker; ‘‘ Young Denys: a Story 
of the Days of Napoleon,” by Eleanor C. 
Price; ‘‘A Soldier of the Legion,” by D. 
Lawson Jobnstone; ‘‘Two Boy Tramps,” by 
J. MacDonald Oxley ; ‘‘Outskerry: the Story 
of an Island,” by Helen Waters; “ Abigail 
Templeton,” by Mrs. Marshall; ‘‘ Playmates,” 
by L. T. Meade; ‘‘ Through Thick and Thin,” 
by Andrew Home; ‘‘The Romance of Com- 
merce,” by J. MacDonald Oxley; ‘‘ The 
Romance of Industry and Invention,” edited 
by R. Cochrane; ‘‘ Life and Travels of Mungo 
Park”; and in their series of popular bio- 
graphies: ‘‘Four Great Philanthropists: 
Shaftesbury, Peabody, Howard, and Oberlin ” ; 
and ‘‘Two Royal Lives: Queen Victoria and 
William I., German Emperor, and his succes- 
sors,” 

In their educational series of school and 
college text-books : ‘‘ Elementary Mechanics, 
including Hydrostatics and Pneumatics,” 
by Prof. Oliver Lodge; ‘‘ Elementary 
Human Physiology,” by Prof. J. G. McKen- 


MESSRS, 








drick ; a new edition of Dr. Findlater’s ‘‘ Ele- 
mentary Physiology,” edited by D. Forsyth; 


“‘Chaucer’s Knightes Tale,” with life and 
notes; the completion of Chambers’s “ Fluent 
Readers”; and 3 vols. of Chambers’s “ Ele- 
mentary Science Readers.” 








THE ANNALS OF ULSTER. 


I. 

Annala Uladh. Anmals of Ulster ...a 
chronicle of Irish affairs A.D. 431—1131: 
1155—1541. Vol. IIL, a.p. 1379—1541, 
Edited, with Translation and Notes, by 
B. MacCarthy, D.D., M.R.I.A. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direc- 
tion of the Council of the Royal [Irish 
Academy. (Dublin: Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1895.) 

Tus, the last instalment of the Annals of 

Ulster, covers the period from 1379 to 1541, 

and almost justifies Kingsley’s description of 

the history of Celtic Ireland as ‘‘one dull and 
aimless catalogue of murder and devastation, 

followed by famine and disease.” In the 636 

pages of text and translation, the only re- 

memberable matters are the statement that the 
murder, in 1534, of Archbishop Allen destroyed 
crops, fish, and fair weather, and the men- 
tions of crannécs (Pfahlbauten) and fasting 
against a debtor (the Indian “ sitting 
dharna”’) as still used and practised by the 

Irish in the sixteenth century. The Gaelic 

text has, however, a little interest from the 

linguistic point of view; and, to enable Celtic 
students to use it with some confidence, I will 
here give a list of corrigenda which the editor 
has omitted in pp. 638, 639, 640. I pass over 
the almost countless instances in which he has 
left out or — marks of length, marks of 

iration, and puncta delentia. *‘B’”’ denotes 
the Bodleian MS. (Rawl. B. 489), from which 
in p. 2—p. 472, 1. 13, various readings, and in 

p. 472, 1. 14—p, 636, the text have been taken 

by the editor. 


Pp. L. 

2, 12, fori trochair read i torchair (B.). Last 
line, for prior read prioir (B.). 

8, 13, p. 16, 1. 12, for Fiachaigh (gen. sg.) 
read Fiachach. 

16, 8, for Duinn (gen. sg. of diia) read Duni, 
B. (rectius Dine), 

18, 17, et passim, for Goffraigh read Goffraidh. 

28, 20, for Achad (gen. sg.) read Achaidh. 
L. 21, et passim, for d’heg read d’ég. 
L. 26, ef passim, for hen bliadhain 
read hénbliadhain, which is a com- 
pound, like énurchur, p. 68, 1. 23, 
p. 92, 1. 6; énmac, p. 90, 1. 2, p. 98, 
1, 21; cétfeile, p. 34, 1. 23; cétla, 
p- 504, 1. 22, drochchuinghill, mis- 
printed en urchur, en mac, cet feile, 
cet la, droch chuinghiil. 

30, 19, for a derthi read aderthi [= at-berthe]. 

32, 23, et passim, for do chualadh (3rd sg. 

perf.) read dochuala. 

34, 4, for Nir’ mhothaidh read nir mhothaigh. 
L. 5, for sluaigh (acc. sg.!) read 
sluagh (B.). 

44, 12, for Seainn read Seain (B.). 

50, 22, p. 198, 1. 30, p. 278, 1. 2, p. 518, 1. 27, 
for ab[bjaidh, abaidh (gen. sg.!) 
read abadh. 

54, 1, for breithemus read breithemnus. 

60, 2, et passim, for innarbadh read innarba. 

64, 26, p. 66, 1. 4, for hAlbainn read hAlbain. 

70, 18, for @’Emainn read d’Emann. L. 26, 
for taebh (dat. sg.) read taeibh (B.). 

78, 16, forFreimne read Fréinne (B.). 

82, 4, et passim, for duthaidh read dithaigh. 

L. 11, for genmaich read gen- 

muaigh (B.), (better genmnaidh). 

84, 9, for Brian(gen. sg. !) read Briain (B.). L. 

11, for imruaghadh read imruagadb. 

L. 14, for Cathail (nom. sg. !) read 





Cathal, 
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86, 5, et passim, for iaraidh® read iarraidh. 
L. 13, for creacha read a crecha(B.) 
‘‘their preys.” L. 16, for test read 
teist (B.). 

92, 4, for Damcha read Dumcha (B.). 

96, 7, for sgel read fa sgél(B.). L. 18, for 
dino (a vox nibili) read didiu. 

98, 1, for 7 n-gabail read 7 a ngabail. 

100, 10, for conghleachaibh read coinghlecaibh 

B 


(B.). 
15, for ag read 6g. LL. 16 and p. 112, 
1. 11, for Megh read Meg. 

110, 29, for fo m-buaidh read fo buaidh. 

116, 22, fer Oifidhsel read Oifitsel (B.). 

122, 17, for doinain (dat. sg. ‘‘ world”) read 
domban. LL. 23, for Cluain (gen. 
sg. !) read Cluana. 

142, 10, for Sigraigh read Sigraidh (B.). 

166, 14, for co hAchaidh read cb hAchadh. 

172, 24, for Connaill read Conaill. 

174, 21, for Fedhaidh (dat. pl. !) read Fedhaibh. 

196, 27, for cethna read cétna. So in p. 380, 
1. 10, for cedhna read cétna. 

208, 3, for dligeadh (gen. sg. !) read dligidh. 

210, 30, for Maduibne read Magdhbuibne, 

214, 4, and p. 241, 1. 25, for Mag (gen. sg. !) 

read Meg. L. 17, for Csistoir read 
Cristoir. L. 31, for Alexandair read 
Alaxandair. 

220, 26, for h’heg read d’éq. 

224, 10, Here the following entry in B. is 
omitted: Eogan mac hui Dhalaig 
Breifne d’éc 1. mac Aedha mic Cer- 
baill mic Maeil[s]echlainn. 

228, 20, for Airaing read arraing. 

230, 20, for malle read maille. 

232, 14, for tosg (dat. sg.!) read toisg. 

236, 24, for ingin (nom. sg.!) read ingen. 

246, 7, after bhathadh B. inserts léo (‘* by 
them ’’). 

254, 27, for cosgais read cosgair. 

260, 27, for sluaghadh read sluagh. 

262, 3, for tuigsi (acc. sg.) read tuigsin (B.). 
L. 21, for Cobhtaidh read Cobh- 
thaigh (B.). 

282, 8, for Both (gen. sg.) read Botha (B.). 

288, 20, for Patraigh read Patraig. L. 23, 
after Faircheallaigh insert sacart (‘a 
priest’’), as in B. 

290, 5, fer Eogan (gen. sg.) read Eogain. 

324, 15, for Uillaim read Uilliam. 

326, 2, jor Seann read Seaan. 

340, note, for ba mor onor read badh mhor 
onoir. 

350, 11, for ebhailt read ebailt. 

380, 31, for do read dit. 

382, 23, for Gallmachamh read gallmacamh. 
L. 24, after Domnaill B. inserts na 
hAlban (“ of Scotland”). 

386, 12, for claith read cliath. 

388, 33, for do bi read do bai. 

392, 30, for -dhradh read -dhra. 

400, 10, after beodha insert aithesach (B.). 

418, 15, for Abbadh (nom. sg. !) read Abb. 

428, 11, for Comnara read Conmara. 

430, 33, for sgribedh read sgribadh. 

432, 3, for bhachaigh read bhacaigh. 

436, 15, for feil (gen. sg.!) read feili (B., better 
féile), 

440, 2, for Graine read Grainne (B., better 
Grainne). L. 13, for iadh, ‘‘ they,” 
read iad. 

27, for Fliuchaimsir (nom. sg.) read Fliu- 
chaimser. 

22, for Duinluing read Dunluing. L. 27, 
for bliadhair read bliadhain. 

452, 3, for, Embuinn read Emuinn (better 

Emuind). 

d4, 19, for Coghadh read Cogadh. 

8, for Mheol read Mhoel. 

460, 7, before hUi B. inserts mic Eogain. 

, 14, before do chluichi insert a n-éc. 


P. 476 swarms with errors. In 1. 9, for the 


102, 


446, 


448, 


for arbannu read arbanna. L. 14, for mainister 
read mainistir. L. 19, for Labrais read Labras. 
L, 22, after maith insert 7. L. 26, for bathudh 
read bathadh. The worst is in ll. 6-9, which 
Dr. MacCarthy prints and translates thus : 


‘* Ingen Iarla Cille-dara (idon, Geroid Iarla) idon, 
ben baruin Slaine (idon, Sar Uilliam Bailis) d’heg 
don plaidh. Ocus an bean do bi ag an bharun 
mor d’heg do’n chas cetna.”’ 

‘The daughter of the Earl of Kildare (that is, 
Earl Gerald)—namely. wife of the baron of Slane 
(that is, Sir William Walsh), died of the plague. 
And the wife of the great baron had died of the 
same cause.’’ 


That the barony of Slane was held in 1505 by 
Sir William Walsh will indeed be news to the 
Ulster King-at-Arms. The blunder followed 
from mistaking the .i., the siglum for ingen 
“daughter,” for .1., the siglum for edén ‘‘ that 
is.” The MS. has clearly 


** Ingen iarla cille dara (.1. geroid iarla) .1. ben 
baruin slaine dég don plaidh 7 ingen saruilliam 
bailis .1.an bean dobi agan bharun mor déy don 
chas cétna.”’ 


That is— 


‘* (Ellys) daughter of the Earl of Kildare (Earl 
Gerald)—i.c., the wife of the baron of Slane,* died 
of the plague. And the daughter of Sir William 
Welles,t i.e., the wife whom the great baron t 
had, died from the same cause.’’ 


WHITLEY STOKEs. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS WELSH “‘ BETTWS” FROM ENGLISH 
‘* BEDE-HOUSE ”’ ? 
London: Sept, 1, 1896. 


In Canon Silvan Evans’s Welsh Dictionary 
we read. that this Welsh word is the appellation 
of upwards of twenty churches in the Princi- 
pality, about two-thirds of which are situated 
in South Wales. The South-Walian churches 
thus named are mostly in the diocese of St. 
David’s, but, curiously enough, none of them 
are found in Pembrokeshire. The derivations 
suggested are numerous, among others abatty 
(‘‘abbot’s house”’), beatus, bedw (‘birch ”’), 
Trish biatach or biadhtach (‘‘ host” or ‘ enter- 
tainer”), and ‘‘bede-house.” The last was 
suggested over a century ago by Lewis Morris, 
and was with some hesitation accepted by Rees 
in his Hssay on Welsh Saints. Canon Silvan 
Evans also accepts it with evident doubt, and 
only because the others appear to him still 
more doubtful. The term does not occur in 
the two counties which had the largest pro- 
portion of English-speaking inhabitants in 
medieval times—namely, Pembrokeshire and 
Flintshire. So far as my own reading enables 
me to express au opinion, I believe that the 
name originated in South Wales, in the district 
that formed a bone of contention between the 
two dioceses of Llandaff and St. David’s in the 
twelfth century. Although it is not found in 
the Liber Landavensis (circa 1132), it occurs as 
the name of several churches in the Z'axatio 
of Pope Nicholas IV. (1288-1292). Now, the 
English word ‘‘ bede” (prayer) and its kindred 
are of very common occurrence in early English, 





* Christopher Fleming, thirteenth baron. 

+ Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and brother of 
Lionel Lord Welles. 

t Nugent of Delvin, co. Westmeath, according 
to Dr. MacCarthy. But he seems to have been 
James, twelfth baron of Slane, who married E)iza- 


as, for example, in the thirteenth-century Life 
of St. Dunstan : 


** And whan he sat at his worc ther: his honden 
at his dede 
And his hurte mid ihesu crist: his mouth his 
bedes bede 
So that al at one tyme: he was at threo stedes 
His honden ther, his hert at god: his mouth to 
bidde his bedee.’’ 
Morris’s Specimens of Early English, p. 81. 


It is, therefore, not without significance that 
the numerous and learned contributors to the 
New English Dictionary have only been able 
to find ‘‘ bede-house” once in English writing 


before the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
It is difficult to ieve that while ‘“‘ bid” and 
“bede” in the sense under consideration 


have not been adopted in Welsh, a rare 
English dialectal compound has been dropped 
from the sky, as it were, upon the hills and 
valleys of the Principality, and has been under- 
stood and at once extensively appropriated by 
the natives, as a highly suitable name for a 
house of prayer, in precisely the same sense 
that the drat Aeyéuevoy compound is used in 
the twelfth century Hatton Gospel. But that 
is not the only nor the most weighty con- 
sideration which makes one hesitate to accept 
the bede-house derivation. While Bettws is 
found in districts where ‘‘t”’ regularly dis- 
places ‘‘d,” it is also found in others where 
such a hardening of the soft dental never takes 
place—at any rate, in modern Welsh. Nothing, 
therefore, short of absolute procf will convince 
me that Bettws is derived from ‘‘ bed-hus”’ ; 
and so I fall back on one of the earlier sug- 
gestions—namely, beatus. 

There are over fifty churches dedicated to 
St. David, of which ‘‘ not one is found in 
North Wales, and only two in the original 
diocese of Liandaff” (Welsh Sketches, First 
Series, p. 124). I venture to suggest that, as 
the keen struggle for jurisdiction between the 
two dioceses of St. David’s and Llandaff 
in the twelfth century naturally implies 
strong partisanship, and the generating of 
strong prejudices, the Menevians and the 
Landavenses might well, in the case of a church 
dedicated to the Blessed David (Beatus David), 
in the disputed district, come to call such a 
church Beatus simply, omitting the name of the 
patron saint. For a proof of the careful dis- 
tinction drawn between the mode of describing 
the ‘‘ Blessed David, Archbishop and Con- 
fessor,” and the ‘‘ Blessed Virgin Mary” on 
the one hand, and, eg., ‘St. Anne” on the 
other, I would refer the reader to that un- 
pretentious but valuable little work, the 
late Lewis Weston Dillwyn’s Contributions 
towards a History of Swansea (1840), and 
to the tenth annual Report (1845) of the 
Royal Institution of South Wales. As this 
report is probably not very widely known, 
I may mention that it contains translations of 
three Latin charters connected with the 
Hospital of the ‘‘ Blessed David” at Swansea, 

founded A p. 1332 by Henry de Gower, Bishop 

of St. David’s, and also an interesting account 
of the discovery of a perfect impression in wax 

of the lost common seal of the once wealthy, 

but now vanished, St. David’s Hospital of 

Swansea. The legend reads, ‘‘ Sigillum Com- 

[mune] Dom [us] Beati David De Sweynese.” 

I have very little doubt that further research 

will bear out my contention that the word 

Bettws originated in this way in the debate- 

able land of the two South-Walian dioceses, and 

that in the course of the thirteenth century it 

spread over the whole Principality as a term 

applied to subordinate churches, with the 

patron saint’s name added or omitted in the 

vernacular as determined by reasons more or 

less casual. Thus we have Bettws y Coed, 

which is also known as Bettws Wyrion Iddon— 





beth, a daughter of Sir William Welles (cee 





nom. sg. Fliuchaimsir read Fliuchaimser. L. 10, 





Burke’s Dormant and Extinct Peerages, p, 217). 


that is, the ‘“‘Bettws of Iddon’s grand- 
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children.” The importance of the latter 
appellation is well brought out by Mr. Neobard 
Palmer in his valuable papers on ‘‘ Portionary 
Churches ” in some recent issues of Archaeologia 
Cambrensis. J. P. OWEN. 


P.S.—Archdeacon Thomas, in his History of 
St. Asaph, says that the new church at Bettis- 
field was dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 
because the first part of the word is supposed 
to mean bedydd (“baptism”); and that the 
form in Domesday is ‘ Beddesfeld.” To 
thirteenth-century instances of ‘‘ Betus” should 
be added two from the Calendar of State Papers, 
1292-1301 (p. 405), dated April 2, 1299. 








PROF, NESTLE’S SEPTUAGINT STUDIES. 
Rochester: Sept. 5, 1896. 

It was Prof. Bousset’s turn the other day to 
be admonished by Mr. Badham; it is Prof. 
Nestle’s now. Mr. Badham can do such good 
work, that I venture to remonstrate with him 
for his excessive eagerness, which makes his 
reviews less pleasant reading than they might 
be. Prof. Nestle’s ‘‘ slender acquaintance wit h 
the Septuagint ” is nevertheless greater than 
that of most living men; and we have had to 
thank him within the last few weeks for part 
ii. of his Septuaginta-Studien, a ‘‘ programme” 
of the Royal Gymnasium at Ulm, where Dr. 
Nestle is a professor. The openiny paper 
refers to a newspaper report, which appears to 
be rather premature than incorrect, that there 
has been a possibility of his being relieved of a 
part of his school-work, with a view to his 
undertaking a critical edition of the Septua- 
gint. ‘There is much that is interesting for the 
history of this version, and for the study of 
the Vatican MS., in this new collection of 
gleanings. 


T. K. Creyne. 


London: Sept. 5, 1896, 


Mr. F. P. Badham, in his notice of Dr. 
Blass’s Acta Apostolorum, mentions the undue 
deference which the author pays to Dr. Nestle’s 
theory of Hebrew originals in the following 
terms (ACADEMY, September 5, 1896) : 


** Everyone mut bow to Dr. Nestle in his own 
Syriac province; but he plainly ventures beyond 
it when he insists that the variation of reading ia 
Acts iii 11 ¢Bceptvare (ipvhoarde) arises from con- 
fusion between DIMDD and OMS. Closer 
investigation would have shown him tat éSaptvare 
is derived from Malachi iii. 13 ; for the subsequent 
verses correspond to Acts iii. 14, 19, 21.”’ 


Whether the very slight resemblance will 
account for the variant or not, Mr. Badham is 
very just in saying, further on, ‘that Dr. 
Nestle—owing totheslenderness of his acquaint- 
ance with the Septuagint—is an unsafe guide 
in these matters.” For, assuming that the 
original of the Acts was in Aramaic, how could 
a translator of the first-named word, which 
does not exist in Biblical Hebrew, with the 
meaning ‘‘ to deny,” confuse it with the second, 
which exists in Biblical Hebrew only? Nor 
does the latter ever mean ASaptvew. <A careful 
study of Job xv. 10 and xxxv. 16, the passages 
adduced by him to prove that 72> equals 
Bapivew, would have shown him that the LXX. 
represent a reading => and not 425. He 
might have supported his theory better by 
assuming the confusion between })7>Y™S 
and })77°M7s, both Aramaic words. But a 
more serious mistake was made by him in the 
Expositor (September, 1895, p. 239), where he 
accounts for the D readings, ¢@v«oi (Matt. vi. 7), 
and Avo! (uke xi. 2), by assuming a common 
original 72M, which means ‘‘ communities ” 
or ‘‘associations,” and that our Lord is re- 





proving the conduct of the Pharisee societies. 
He supports his theory mainly on the fact that 
the Septuagint renders this word by %»n in 
Job. xl. 25 (Heb. 30). It is not necessary for 
our purpose to account for this peculiar trans- 
latiori, though a careful s ady of the second 
half of the verse and a comparison of the first 
half with Job xxxi. 10b would easily do so. 
But Dr. Nestle is positively wrong in supposing 
that the D scribe would have used ¢@v«xol for 
‘‘ associations”; not a single example of the 
word with this meaning can be adduced. Here, 
again, he would have supported his theory 
better by assuming a common original 7 MN, 
which covers the meaning of both Greek words, 
for it also means Gentiles or Christians in 
Talmudic and Targumic literature. 


N. HERz. 








JEANNE D’ARO. 
Bamff, Alyth, N.B.: Sept. 7, 1896. 

The thanks of all who care for historic 
truth are due to Mr. Lang for his protest 
against the views of Pucelle and her career 
announced in your review of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
book. 

Nobody who has ever dipped, however 
superficially, into the authentic records extant 
on the subject could have ventured to describe 
the Maid as “‘ a fifteenth century impostor .. . 
a nineteenth century creation.” Equally 
wide of the mark is the attempt to throw 
doubts on the purity of her character or to 
suggest that she was burnt by the Church. 
The English burned her as a political enemy, 
fighting as they conceived with poisoned 
weapons. The clergy, no doubt, viewed Jeanne 
with jealousy, as one working to a certain 
extent outside their organisation, and the 
English found tools among them for their dirty 
work. Jeanne herself had nothing but 
reverence for the clergy, and it is a calumny to 
say that they burnt her. As for her personal 
character, apart from the testimony of all who 
came into contact with her, we have the 
speaking fact that the English thought that 
her spell, the secret of influence, lay in her 
virginity, and that they made disgusting 
attemnts to break it down, but without success. 

I do not believe that the French have ever 
ceased to respect her memory; but I can quite 
understand that they do not care to dwell upon 
the episode, not because it is legendary, but 
because it is too true, and that as a whole it 
reflects no credit upon their nation. 

J. H, Ramsay. 








NOT AN ALLUSION TO SHAKSPERE. 

Londen: Sept. 9, 1896. 
My friend Mr. P. A. Daniel points out to 
me that Malone’s note as to Nicholas Stone being 
“‘stationer’”’ to James I. was a miscopying 
for ‘‘ statuary,” as Walpole writes it. Stone 
had three sons, of whom John was the young- 
est, andall took to art. The ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ”’ 
bought for Charles II. for £25 was, no doubt, 
says Mr. Daniel—and I agree with him—a 
copy of a picture of Venus and Adonis, the 
probable original of which was by Titian, or 
attributed to him, and may be that in our 
National Gallery. I at first thought that the 
£25 copy was a picture; but on reading 
Malone’s note that Stone’s father was 
‘*stationer” to James I., I supposed that 
young Stone took his father’s business, sold 
books, and that the possible jewelled or other 
binding of Shakspere’s ‘‘ Venus and Adonis ” 
accounted for its high price. So I copied May’s 

entry and too hastily sent it to the ACADEMY. 

F, J. FuRNIVALL. 





SCIENCE. 
TWO EGYPTIAN GRAMMARS, 


Egyptian Grammar. With Table of Signs, 
Bibliography, Exercises for Reading, and 
Glossary. By Adolf Erman. Translated 
by James Henry Breasted. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 


“Porta Linevarum Orrentatium.”—Pars, 
XIV. Koptische Grammatik, Mit Chresto- 
mathie, Worterverzeichniss und Litteratur 
von Georg Steindorff. (Berlin: Reuther 
und Reichard. ) 


Tursz works are as nearly twins as may 
be, the original of which the Egyptian 
Grammar is @ translation having appeared 
as Pars. xv. of the ‘“‘ Parta Linguarum,” 
while both date from the year 1894. Both 
likewise issued from the same school, and 
in the course of their work the authors were 
throughout in constant communication with 
each other, as well as with the brilliant 
young scholar Sethe. There is an abundance 
of cross-references from one book to the 
other, so that the mutations of words and 
of syntax, from the earliest Egyptian to 
Coptic, can be seen when desired, while 
each well-packed volume is kept within a 
yery moderate bulk. 

There have been many Grammars of the 
Coptic tongue, beginning with the Arabic 
manuals prepared by the later Copts them- 
selves when their mother-tongue was grow- 
ing unfamiliar. Specimens of these were 
published by the learned Kircher 250 years 
ago, and ever since that time Coptic has been 
read in Europe by good scholars and bad. 
Until lately the best Grammar was that of 
Peyron, but in 1880 Ludwig Stern revo- 
lutionised the study with his admirable 
Koptische Grammatik. In this treatise the 
syntax and word-formation were wonder- 
fully analysed and brought into order ; and 
many happy comparisons were made with 
the sources of words in hieroglyphics and 
demotic. 

A mere abridgment of Stern’s Grammar 
would have been a useful addition to the 
“ Porta Linguarum”; but the passage of 
fourteen years could not fail to leave its 
mark on Coptic studies. A new dialect, 
that of Ekhmim, has been discovered ; and 
the knowledge of three others—Sahidic, 
Faiyumic, and Memphitic—has been enor- 
mously strengthened; while Boheiric, which 
had been the best known of all by reason of 
its later survival, has lost its supremacy. 
Moreover, the progress of our knowledge of 
the ancient languages of Egypt has pro- 
duced a much safer material for comparison 
with Coptic than any formerly attainable. 
Of all these advantages Prof. Steindorff has 
made the best use, having himself for 
several years past been an important con- 
tributor to the general progress of Egypt- 
ology. From the abundance of the Coptic 
dialects a single representative had to be 
chosen; the present work is therefore a 
Grammar of Sahidic, with but rare re- 
ferences to Boheiric and other forms. If 
there is anything in the book to which one 
might object, it is that, when the author 
compares an ancient word with its Coptic 
derivative, he often adds what he supposes 





‘to be the vocglisation of the former. 
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may seem somewhat out of place in an 
elementary work; but as the phonology 
of Egyptian is one of Prof. Steindorff’s 
special studies, and as the vocalised form is 
always marked off with an asterisk, one 
must not complain. 

It is sometimes denied that Prof. Erman 
is the ‘“‘creator” of Egyptian grammar. 
The word ‘‘ creator” is ambiguous, but it 
may be said that to him belongs the honour 
of having first pointed out the existence of 
grammar in the inscriptions and papyri; 
and anyone who will take the trouble to 
compare the old translations may see that 
the authors arrived at their versions by a 
process of guesswork—often, indeed, wonder- 
fully successful—guided merely by the juxta- 
position of words of known meaning, and 
without any inkling of grammar. That 
such guesswork was often wrong, and seldom 
carried conviction, even to the mind of the 
guesser, is likewise apparent. We are now 
beginning to work by rule and distinguish 
between what we know to becorrect and what 
is hopelessly conjectural, whereas formerly 
the preponderance of uncertainty was so 
enormous that it was hardly worth while to 
aim at such distinctions. If this statement 
should be considered somewhat exaggerated 
in regard to certain of the more transparent 
texts, it is by no means over-drawn with 
regard to those of the earlier periods. Even 
to-day both Lexicon and Grammar, but 
especially the former, must be much further 
elaborated before we can read a text 
through without frequent stumbling, and 
yet our present mastery of the hieroglyphic 
and hieratic records is something totally 
different from the conjectural decipherment 
of 1874, 

Prof. Erman has pursued his aim with 
unerring philological instinct. At first he 
singled out the New Egyptian, which, 
although written in a most corrupt ortho- 
graphy, still represented the living speech 
of the period, and which displays at times 
close parallels to Coptic; its monuments, 
moreover, had been ixterpreted with wonder- 
ful success by such scholars as Chabas in 
France, and Goodwin in England. Starting 
from the level of his predecessors, Erman 
corrected their work while closely examining 
the construction of the language during 
this period, and the outcome of these 
studies was the publication in 1880 of 
his Neuaegyptische Grammatik. Nine years 
later he published the Sprache des Papyrus 
Westear. This papyrus is of extraordinary 
value, displaying a form of the language 
often easy to connect with New Egyptian, 
yet still so near to the ancient speech that 
it was rendered in the traditional writing 
without serious debasement of orthography. 
As this document, therefore, casts light 
both before it and behind it, its publication 
marked a very great advance in philological 
knowledge. Meanwhile, Prof. Erman had 
printed in the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische 
Sprache studies of some earlier texts— 
namely, the inscription of Una and the con- 
tract inscriptions of Hepzefa at Asyit, with 
extracts from many others, and in each con- 
tribution presented us with new and sound 
discoveries. As he proceeded, he became 
convinced that in their correct early use the 





used by so many Semitic nations, never 
represented vowels, but solely the con- 
sonantal skeletons of words. This discovery 
led to the devising of a new system of trans- 
literation, which discarded the vowel signs of 
Lepsius. The new system has been adopted 
by nearly all Egyptologists in Germany 
and by a few elsewhere ; but while the theory 
on which it is founded has been very widely 
accepted, the inconvenience of the trans- 
literation itself for use in popular or semi- 
popular works has interfered with its 
general adoption. "Imn, P-’ri, Snfrw are 
awkward renderings of the proper names 
that we are accustomed to give as Amen, 
Paheri, Seneferu; and the attempts to 
vocalise proper names correctly on this 
basis lead as yet only to divergent and even 
stranger forms, Hence it is that outside 
Germany most writers prefer the convention 
of retaining the old spelling, at least in the 
case of proper names, much as learned 
divines write Jehovah for yuvu, although 
these four letters are all of which they feel 
certain, and they know that ‘‘ Jehovah” is 
an impossible form. 

The Lgyptian Grammar sums up briefly 
Prof. Erman’s knowledge of the forms of 
the classical speech as it is found in the 
Westcar Papyrus, in the representative texts 
of the Old and the Middle Kingdon, 
and in the best of the XVIIIth Dynasty, 
and even later texts. There are references 
also to the archaic Pyramid texts and 
to New Egyptian. Demotic is naturally 
left out of account, as well as the dead 
literature of the base epochs. As may 
be seen by its title, the work is a very 
complete handbook for students, the 
passages for translation being excellently 
chosen. Barring a few misprints and con- 
tradictions, easily removable in a new 
edition, no better guide to its subject could 
be desired by those who have time and 
energy for the study at their disposal; but 
an “easy, introductory’ Grammar on the 
same lines, only avoiding technicalities, 
would undoubtedly be a welcome aid to 
students of Egyptian ignorant of any 
Semitic language. The book is full of 
instruction even for the best read of Egypt- 
ologists, and the effect of its publication 
cannot fail to be conspicuous in every abode 
of Egyptian learning from Chicago to 
Philae. 

F, Lu. Grirritn. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE following are some of the arrangements 
announced for the meeting of the British 
Association, to be held during next week at 
Liverpool. The president-elect, Sir Joseph 
Lister, will deliver his address on Wednesday, 
in St. George’s Hall; and will afterwards be 
entertained at a banquet by the members of the 
local Medical Institution. In section A (mathe- 
matical and physical science), the president, 
Prof. J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge, proposes 
to deal in his address with the teaching of 
physics, the kathode and Rintgen rays, the 
passage of electricity through a gas, and the 
movement of the ether. Friday will be devoted 
mainly to a discussion of phenomena connected 
with the Réntgen rays; and on Saturday the 
section will divide into the two departments of 
mathematical physics and meteorology. In 


Egyptian phonetic symbols, like the letters | section B (chemistry), the president, Dr. 








Ludwig Mond, will deal in his address with 
the history of the manufacture of chlorine, 
with special reference to the influence of the 
progress of pure science upon its development. 
Several papers are promised on helium and 
argon; and Prof. Norman Lockyer will open a 
discussion on ‘‘The Synthesis of the Elements.” 
In section C (geology), the president, Mr. J. E. 
Marr, of Cambridge, will devote his address to 
recent work in stratigraphical geology. He 
will comment on the imperfection of the 
geological record, and will adopt a neutral 
attitude with regard to uniformitarianism. A 
report will be submitted on the excavations at 
Hoxne, throwing light upon the relation of 
palaeolithic man to the glacial epoch in the 
Eastern counties, and also yielding new evi- 
dence as to alternations of climate during the 
Pleistocene epoch. In section D (zoology), 
Prof. E. B. Poulton, of Oxford, has chosen for 
the subject of his presidential address ‘‘ A 
Naturalist’s Contribution to the Discussion on 
the Age of the Earth.” His object is to show 
that the appearance in time, and the succession, 
of the various groups of animals in every way 
supports evolution, but an evolution which 
took its rise in a very much more distant past 
than the Cambrian or Laurentian. On Friday, 
the morning will be devoted to a discussion of 
Neo-Lamarckian theories, probably introduced 
by Prof. Lloyd Morgan, of Bristol. In section 
E (geography), Major Darwin, hon. secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society, will devote 
his presidential address to the development of 
Africa by means of railways. It is hoped that 
Sir Martin Conway will be present to give an 
account of his recent excursion into the interior 
of Spitzbergen. Dr. H. R. Mill will explain 
his scheme for a local geography of England 
on the basis of the Ordnance Survey. In 
section F (economics and statistics), the presi- 
dent, Mr. L. H. Courtney, will take as the 
subject of his address ‘‘ Economic Teaching 
and Political Action.”’ In section G (mechanical 
science), Prof. C. Douglas Fox will deal in his 
presidential address with the advances in 
engineering that have taken place in Liverpool 
since the last meeting of the Association at the 
city in 1870. In section H (anthropology), the 
president is Mr. Arthur J. Evans, keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, who may 
be expected to discourse on the origins of 
civilisation in the Mediterranean basin. As 
last year at Ipswich, it is proposed to group 
discussion round a limited number of large 
questions at special meetings. For example, 
Friday will be devoted to physical anthrop- 
ology, and the opportunity will be taken of 
commemorating the centenary of the birth of 
Dr. Retzius, the Swedish anthropologist ; on 
Saturday Mr. C. H. Read, of the British 
Museum, will propose a resolution in favour 
of the establishment of an international bureau 
of ethnology. Prof. Flinders Petrie will also 
propose the establishment of a national ethno- 
graphic storehouse. In section I. (physiology), 
Dr. W. H. Gaskell will make his presidential 
address the occasion of opening a joint dis- 
cussion, with section D, on the origin of verte- 
brates. There will also be discussions on the 
organisation of bacteriological work, and on 
the presence of bacteria in various food matters. 
Finally, in section K (botany), the president, 
Dr. D. H. Scott, will deal in his address with 
the present position of morphological botany, 
reviewing the results of modern research, on 
both recent and fossil plants, in so far as they 
throw light on the origin and relationships of 
the chief divisions of the vegetable kingdom. 
There will be two discussions—on the structure 
of the cell-nucleus, and on the ascent of sap ; 
and Mr. W. Thiselton-Dyer, of Kew, will give 
an afternoon lecture on ‘‘ The Geographical 
Distribution of Plants.” 

In view of the meeting of the British Asso- 
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ciation, the Publications Sub-Committee have 
prepared a very useful Handbook to Liverpool 
and the Neighbourhood (Philip). The editor is 
Prof. W. A. Herdman, the energetic local 
secretary, who himself writes on the marine 
fauna. There are chapters on the history and 
antiquities, the geology, the vertebrate fauna, 
the entomology, the botany, the climate, the 
tides (by Prof. Oliver Lodge), the docks, the 
trade and commerce, and the chemical indus- 
tries—each contributed by specialists ; and also 
an appendix on the Isle of Man. At the end 
is a series of maps, illustrating geology and 
marine biology. Altogether, the little volume 
forms a guide of exceptional scientific value. 


Ir has been arranged that the fourth Inter- 
national Zoological Congress shall be held at 
Cambridge, in September of next year, under 
the auspices of the university, simultaneously 
with the International Physiological Congress. 
The president of the organising committee is 
Prof. Alfred Newton, and the secretaries are 
Mr. 8. F. Harmer and Mr. Arthur E. Shipley. 
The president of the congress will be Sir 
W. H. Flower, director of the Natural History 
Museum. 


THE Marine Biological Association is about 
to publish a book on the natural history of 
commercially valuable sea-fishes, prepared by 
Mr. J. T. Cunningham. The plan and scope 
have been considered by the council of the 
association, and the president, Prof. E. Ray 
Lankester, has personally supervised its pre- 
paration. The book is illustrated with process- 
block figures, which exhibit the spawning 
processes of the fish, and the curious trans- 
formations through which they pass in their 
young stages. Its object is to present the 
results of the researches of recent years in a 
conuected narrative, and in such a form that 
their importance may be appreciated by all 
who, either for pleasure or for profit, give 
some attention to fish and fisheries. The book 
is being published for the association by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., under the title, The 
—— Marine Fishes of the British 

slands. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have received the first volume of Studies 
in Classical Philoiogy, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (London: Edward Arnold.) 
It contains five papers, some of which have 
previously been published, and noticed in the 
ACADEMY at the time. By far the most im- 
portant is that by Prof. W. Gardner Hale, on 
‘The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and 
Latin,” being a detached chapter of a work on 
comparative syntax, upon which he has long 
been engaged. Another chapter, on ‘‘The Cum 
Constructions,” appeared seven years ago in the 
Cornell University Studies in Classical Philology. 
He here deals with that class of constructions 
to which Delbriick has given the name of 
*‘futurischer Conjunctiv”: those which in- 
dicate an act as predicted, counted upon, fore- 
seen, looked forward to, and the like. One of 
the novelties of his modes of treatment is that 
he includes, in Latin, the construction with 
antequam and priusquam, the construction with 
dum, donec, and quoad, and certain constructions 
with cum and other relatives. He admits that 
Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, of Birmingham, anti- 
cipated him to some extent in the Classical 
Keview for February, 1893; but he rightly 








claims to have established his theory by the | 


comparative method. He classifies ais subject 
matter under three heads: (1) those in which 
the sentence stands by itself, independent not 
only in outward form, but in thought, of any 
other sentence ; (2) those in which the sentence 








is independent so far as its outward form is 
concerned, but nevertheless is evidently con- 
n¢~")d in thought with another, and subordinate 
tc $,at—in other words, in which the construc- 
tiv. is “ paratactic”; and (3) those in which the 
sentence is subordinated, both in meaning and 
in outward form to another—in other words, is 
‘‘hypotactic.” All these types are discussed, 
in much detail and with a wealth of illustration, 
through more than ninety pages. Next in order, 
we have a paper by Dr. Edward Capps—which 
we seem to have read before—on ‘ Vitruvius 
and the Greek Stage.” Besides a general 
summary of the discussion, it submits the text 
of Vitruvius to a close examination, with the 
result of maintaining—in favour of Dérpfeld 
and against Dyer—that Vitruvius cannot be 
cleared from the charge of having committed a 
very discreditable blunder. Then follows a 
paper on ‘*The Direction of Writing on Attic 
Vases,” by Mr. F. B. Tarbell. Starting with 
the recognised fact that the archaic mode of 
writing from right to left lingered on much 
later on vases than in inscriptions, he seeks to 
discover to what extent this was the case with 
four different classes of vase-writing: (1) sig- 
natures of potters and decorators; (2) adds 
inscriptions ; (3) words represented as uttered 
by a figure ; (4) names of persons, animals, &c. 
Next we have Dr. C. D. Buck’s monograph on 
“The Oscan-Umbrian Verb-System,” to which 
attention was called in the ACADEMY of August 
24, 1895. We may repeat his general conclu- 
sion: that the Latin verb-system is, in the 
main, also the Italic. Finally, Prof. Paul 
Storey contributes a study of ‘The Idea of 
Good in Plato’s Republic,” of which we quote 
the summary : 

** The mythical and poetical aspect of the Idea of 
Good in the Republic is secondary and subordinate 
to its significance for the logic of ethics. The 
Idea of Good is not a new ontological principle 
introduced in the Republic, and related primarily 
to the Demuirgus of the Timaeus and the Ideas of 
Beauty and Symmetry in the Philebus, Phaedrus, 
and Symposium. Itis rather the fulfilment of the 
treatment of the dya0év in the miaor ethical 
Dialogues. It means essentially, when stripped of 
its poetic vesture, a rational, consistent concep- 
tion of the greatest possible attainable human 
happiness, of the ultimate laws of God, Nature, 
or man that sanction conduct, and of the con- 
sistent application of these laws in legislation, 
government, and education, Plato further believed 
that the true statesman must be in possession of 
such a controlling general conception, that he can 
attain to it only by prolonged and laborious disci- 
pline of the ab-tract reasoning powers, and that, 
in his time, mathematics and the mathematical 
sciences afforded the best instrument of such a 
discipline. In the allegorical working out of these 
thoughts, there is much religious poetry coloured 
by sun-worship, much idealistic disparagement of 
the shams of sense in comparison with the realities 
of intelligence, much rhetorical glorification of 
Plato’s favourite pursuits, mathematics and 
dialectic, many interesting glimpses of the con- 
dition of the sciences in Plato’s day, many beauti- 
ful cosmological fancies. No lover of Plato would 
willingly miss these things; but it was necessary 
to d them for once, in order to apprehend 
the true form and pressure of the body of Plato’s 
thought, which sentimental Platonists are for ever 
losing in rapt contemplation of its gorgeous 
vestment.’’ 


FINE ART. 
SOME BOOKS ON ORIENTAL 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Die Stiftshiitte, der Tempel in Jerusalem und 
der Tempelplatz der Jetztzeit. By C. Schick. 
(Berlin: Weidmann.) Whatever Dr. Schick 
writes on the architecture and topography of 
Jerusalem, whether past or present, is worthy 
of close attention. He is not only a skilled 
architect, but his knowledge of the topography 








of Jerusalem is unrivalled, and few archaeo- 
logical discoveries have been made there of 
recent years in which he has not taken a share. 
His present work may be considered as 
connected with the raised map of Jerusalem 
upon which he has spent so many years of 
his life. It is elaborately and sumptuously 
printed, and the plans and drawings are 
worthy of the author’s reputation. Whatever 
can be said about the tabernacle, the temple 
of Solomon, and the Temple hill from an 
architectural point of view, will be found in it ; 
and the volume is thus indispensable to all those 
who take an interest in the problems presented 
by the topography of the Sacred City. Dr. 
Schick accepts the Biblical text as he finds it, 
and, ignoring all the disputations of ‘‘ criticism,” 
shows in detail the architectural consistency 
and reasonableness even of the description of 
the tabernacle. 


Etudes d’Archéologie orientale. By Ch. 
Clermont-Ganneau. II.1-5. (Paris: Bouillon.) 
Prof. Clermont-Ganneau is always learned, 
ingenious, and lucid; and in the 113th fascicule 
of the ‘ Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes ” he has published an unusual number 
of interesting papers. The first, on the names of 
some localities in Southern Palestine mentioned 
in the Life of Peter the Iberian (fifth century 
A.D.), is very convincing. In it M. Clermont- 
Ganneau makes it quite clear that the modern 
Jérah or Asqalan really represents the ancient 
port of Ashkelon, and that the site of the old 
Philistine city must be sought a little inland, 
probably at El-Mejdel. In another he discusses 
certain Aramaic inscriptions discovered by Prof. 
Sayce in Upper Egypt (not, however, as he sug- 
gests, at the mouth of the Wadi es-Saba Rigaleh), 
and proposes for one of them the translation 
‘* Blessed of Horus be Azariah the son of 
Sagbai.” If this be correct, we shall have to 
see in Azariah a Jew—perhaps one of those who 
fled to Egypt with Jeremiah and there adopted 
Egyptian polytheism. The only difficulty is that 
the Aramaic bar is used in the text, according to 
M. Clermont-Ganneau’s division of it, instead of 
the Hebrew ben. Still more interesting is the 
paper on the Greek inscriptions from the 
temple on the summit of Sheikh Barakit, 
north-west of Aleppo, first discovered by 
Pococke, and recently visited again by Van 
Berchem and Dussaud. M. Clermont-Ganneau 
finds in them a god Selamanes, whom he is 
doubtless right in identifying with the Assyrian 
Shalman or Sulman. The remaining papers 
are on the Palmyrene Calendar, to which a new 
month, that of Minian, has to be added; on 
the Phoenician inscription of Hassan-Beyli, 
discovered by Dr. von Luschan near Sinjerli; 
and on “The Roman Province of Arabia and 
its Governors.” 


Nouveau Mémoire sur VEpitaphe minéenne 
d’ Egypte. By H. Derenbourg. (Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale.) A sarcophagus was 
brought to the Gizeh Museum a short while 
ago, probably from the Fayyim, which has 
upon it a long and interesting inscription in 
the Minaean alphabet and language of Southern 
Arabia. It was first published by M. 
Golénischeff, and has since been the object of 
very animated controversies. It is dated in the 
reign of ‘“‘ Prolemy, the son of Ptolemy’’— 
probably Ptolemy II., though Prof. Derenbourg 
prefers Ptolemy III.—and records the name of 
a certain Zaid‘il, the son of Zaid, a Thiranite, 
who had brought frankincense and myrrh to 
Egypt for use in the temples. The inscription 
has been quoted against the view of Glaser and 
Hommel, that the Minaean monuments of 
Arabia go back to a pre-Solomonic age. It is 
obvious, however, that the survival of the old 
lan e of the Minaeans down to the 
Ptolemaic era proves nothing either for or 
against the theory in question; while, 45 
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M. Derenbourg remarks, of the antiquity 
of the Minaean dialect there can be no doubt. 
M. Derenbourg’s memoir is a very useful 
summing-up of the conclusions which have been 
reached by himself and other scholars as to 
the translation of the text. 








THE ART MUSEUM AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


WE quote the following from the annual 
report of Mr. A. B. Skinner, keeper of the Art 
Museum at South Kensington: 


‘‘The number of objects acquired by purchase, 
gift, or bequest was 905, of which four wers 
for the Indian section. The following is a list of 
the principal acquisitions by purchase during the 
year 1895: ‘ a 

s. d. 


French woodwork and ironwork, 

acquired from M. Emile Peyre ... 9328 16 9 
A collection of specimens of Roman 

glass from Mount Oarmeland Tyre 7610 0 
An enamelled chess board, Limoges 

work of about 1300 .. ot .. 3090 0 0 
A long tapestry, with shields of arms 

on a ground of flowers. Brussels; 

early sixteenth century ... oe 
A large piece of green silk woven with 

parrots vis-a-vis and floral designs 

in red silk and silver-gilt thread. 

Byzantine; eleventh or twelfth 

century eee ee eee ove 
A cross (rood) from the chancel ecreen 

of an English church. English ; 

fifteenth century ... on .. 32 0 0 
An iron mount for a bag. French ; 

fifteenth century ... oe -. 130 0 0 
A champlevé enamelled casket ; 

Limoges work of the early four- 

teenth century eon ree -. 250 0 0 
An enamelled pastoral staff. French ; 

fourteenth century ... evs -. 400 0 0 
A champlevé enamelled coffer; 

Limoges work of the early twelfth 

century ove ace eve ose 


374 15 0 


109 10 0 


250 0 0 


“The principal gifts and bequests received 
during the year were: A carved ivory figure of 
our Lord for a crucifix, bequeathed by the late J. 
Absolon, Esq., R.I. ; an oil painting of a view in 
the Tyrol, by Oarl Joseph Kuwasseg, bequeathed 
by the late Chas. Dod, Esq.; a carved walrus 
ivory casket and chain from Archangel, bequeathed 
by the late Mrs. R. Henty; the fragments of a 
large sceptre of blue-glazed ware, made by order 
of Amenhotep ITI., for the temple of Nubt—found 
by Prof. Flinders Petrie, and given by H. M. 
Kennard, Esq. ; a settee, and four chairs, covered 
with Beauvais tapestry, a commode and two 
sconces; French work of,the eighteenth century— 
bequeathed by the late Mrs. Lyne-Stephens; 
design by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart., ‘for the 
mosaic decoration in the a of the American 
Episcopal church of St. Paul at Rome, given by C. 
Fairfax Murray, Eeq.; a full-sizo marble copy of 
the ‘ Venus de’ Medici,’ given by Mrs. E. 
Oughton-Giles; a frame of sketches made in 
Paris by the late Ambrose Poynter, given by E. J. 
Poynter, Esq., R.A. ; a quilt of Resht patchwork, 
given by J. Rabino, Esq.; a cartoon of 
*Melchizedek blessing Abraham,’ a design for 
the mosaic decoration of the sanctuary of St. 
Paul’s Oathedral, given by the artist, W. B. Rich- 
mond, Esq., R.A. 

**The reproductions acquired in 1895 comprised 
112 in plaster and one in metal. 

Plaster Casts.—A series of thirty antique Greek 
bronze figures, acquired in exchange from the 
Berlin Museum ; a bust of a child by Donatello, 
and a bust of Beatrice of Aragon, wife of Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary, Italian work of the 
Jate fifteenth century—both presented by M. 
Gustave Dreyfus; the pedestal of the lion 
(Marzoceo) of Florence ; a relief of the Annuncia- 
tion to the Virgin Mary, in the Church of Sta. 
Croce, Florence, by Donatello; the shrine of St. 
Zenobius in the Cathedral, Florence, by Lorenzo 

hiberti ; a lunette of ‘The Virgin and Ohild with 


Saints,’ from the church of St. Jacopo di Ripoli, 
Flotence, and a lunette, ‘The Ooronation of the 
V: »’ both by Luca della Robbia; a statuette 
of the young St. John the Baptist in the National 
Museum, Florence, by Antonio Rossellino; the 
monument to Jacopo Stefano Brivio (0d. 1484) in 
the church of 8. Eustorgio, Milan, by Tommaso da 
Oozzanigo; a series of figures from the western 
porch of the cathedral of Freiburg in Breisgau, 
acquired in exchange from the Heidelburg Uni- 
versity ; a relief, ‘Christ in Majesty,’ from the south- 
east porch of Lincoln Cathedral, thirteenth century 
work ; a series of carved wood figures of soldiers 
in the ‘ New Model’ army of Oliver Cromwell, from 
Cromwell House, Highgate; and a collection of 
French wood-carvings, chiefly of the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries.’’ 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. W. J. StmiMn is editing an art work 
entitled Venus and Apollo in Painting and 
Sculpture, which will be published late this 
autumn by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Co. It will 
contain eighty-one large-sized photogravures 
of works by old masters. One of these, pro- 
bably Botticelli’s “‘ Birth of Venus,” will be in 
colours as a frontispiece, and forty in monotone 
with a duplicate of each on India paper. There 
will be an introduction and preface, together 
with short biographical notices of the artists 
and historical notes of the works represented. 
There will be only one modern example in the 
work—a Burne Jones, the original of which is 
the property of the editor. Messrs. Lemercier 
& Co., of Paris, will engrave the whole of the 
plates and will also print them. 


THE forty-first annual exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society will be opened, in 
the society’s rooms in Hanover-square, in the 
last week of September. 


On the occasion of the meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association in London, the Lord 
Mayor will hold a reception on September 21. 


THE late Edward Hunter, of Chester-terrace, 
Regent’s Park, has bequeathed to the National 
bd a picture of “‘Our Saviour,” by Carlo 

olci. 


WE regret tc record the death of Sir Joseph 
Archer Crowe, which took place in Baden, on 
September 6. He was born in 1825; and, like 
his elder brother, Mr. Eyre Crowe, A.R.A., 
spent some time as an art student in the atelier 
of Paul Delaroche. But, under the influence of 
his father’s connexion, he early turned aside to 
journalism, which occupied him until 1860. 
In that year he received an appointment in the 
Consular service, and ultimately became Com- 
mercial Attaché for Europe, to reside at Paris. 
During all his busy life, Sir J. A. Crowe found 
time to write upon the history of art, in con- 
junction with his friend Signor Cavalcaselle. 
Their numerous joint works on Flemish and 
Italian art, and their Lives of Titian and 
Raphael, attained considerable popularity ; but 
it must be confessed that both authors belonged 
to a school that is now out of date. 


MUSIC. 


MEssks. JARROLD & Sons announce for early 
publication The Annals of the Norfolk: and 
Norwich Musical Festival, from 1824 to 
the present time, written by Mr. Robin 
H. Legge, with the assistance of Mr. W. E. 
Hansell, which has been in progress for some 
three years. It will be profusely illustrated 
with portraits, autographs, &c., the originals 
of many of which have been lent expressly for 
a purpose and have never before been pub- 








shed. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Acapemy can be obtained every 
Saturday Morning in Eptnsurcu of Mr. 
Menzies; in Dusuin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; im MANcHESTER 
of Mr. J. Heywoov. vn days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression, 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS 


for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 
paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 
Indian ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. 


The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J. KE. Millais, P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., &. 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 


for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 





Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


MESS8s. J. ‘C. DRUMMOND. & ©O., 


T REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHUTOGRAVURE now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Lu 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


Book Illustrations. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 


Antiquarians, Archwologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Iliustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., &¢.,ata moderate cost, 
Specimens an¢ price list on Application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


(HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- 
PAD. 


(The LEADENHALL ——_ Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
wondon, B.C.) 
Coutains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 





ATIN. 


L 
MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. Coox, M.A., and W.E. P. Panty, M.A., 
Assistant Masters in St. Paul's School. FIRST PART, 3s. 64. SECOND PART, 4s. 6¢ 


MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. Being an Abridgment oe Macmillan’s 
Latin Course. ST PART, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. SECOND PART % ; K , 4s. 6d. net. 


MEISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. AupEn, M. ‘A. " 6d. 

CZSAR—GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Books II. and III. By Rev. W.G. 
vyuaaronn, LL.D. 1s. 6d.—Book IV. By C. Bryans, M.A. 1s. 6d.—Beek VI. By C. Cotneck, 

CICERO—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. 8, Winxtns, Litt.D. 2s. 6d, 

———— CLUENTIUS. Translated by W. Perenson, Litt.D. 5s. 

EUTROPIUS. ,, With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wxtcn, M.A., and C. G. Dorrrexp, 

a “Books I. , wae Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and C,G. 


Durrie.p, 


HORACE Tak ‘ODES and EPODES. Edited by T. E. Paas, M.A. 


5s. 
ee. Ld Notes and Vocabulary by T. E, Paaz, M.A. Books I, II., III., and 
8. & each 


——— EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S. Wivxrns, Litt.D. 
——— SELECT EPODES and ARS POETICA. By H. A. Datron, M.A. 
JUVENAL—THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E, G. Harpy, M.A. 5s, 


fully expurgated for School us 
—— SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Prof. Jonw E. B. Mayor. XU.—XVI. 


ae wy 


5s. 
1s, 6d. 
The Text is care- 


4s. 6d. 


LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

—— Books XXI. and XXII, separately. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. W. Carzs, 
M.A., and J Me.uvisu, M.A. Is. 6d, e: 

PHADRUs. Gorn lete ‘Text, with Notes ona Vocabulary. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 


is. fd. 
PLAUTUS—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. S. Hattrpre, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
TACITUS—HISTORIES III.—V. Edited by A. D, Gopury, M.A. 3s, 6d, 
TERENCE—ADELPHI. Eilited by S. G. Asumore, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
VIRGIL ZENEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. BookI. By T. E. Paes, M.A. 1s. 6d.— 
oki. By Rev. f- Ss. Wosrees, M.A. 1s. 6d.—Book II. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d.—Book IIT. 


By T. th. Pace, M./ is 
—— ECLOGUES. ‘with Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Page, M.A. 1s. 6d, 


GREEK. 
MACMILLAN'S GREEK COURSE, Edited by the Rev. W. Guyton Rurnerronp, M.A., 


, Head Master of Westminster. 


FIRS ST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 
ACCIDENCE, 2s.- X. 2%.—Together, 3s. 6d. 


EASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H. G. Unpermrcr, M.A. 
SECOND GREEK BXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
EASY BXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G. H. Nat, M.A. 
ESCHYLUS— SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. School Edition. Edited by A, W. Vernatt, 


Litt.D., and } . Bavereco, M,/ 
THENES. DE CORONA. " Bditea by B. Drake, M.A. Revised by E. 8S. Saucx- 
By Rev. M. A. Bayrigup, M.A. 


M.A. _3s. 6d 
BURIPIDES— ALCESTIS. 


W. Guyion Rutraerrorp, M.A., LL.D. 


2s. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 


— —— Edited by M. L. Farts, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


BACCHE. Edited by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrett, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
— HECUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A.,and Rev. A. 8. 
ALPOLF, | 
HERODOTUS. Book III. Edited by G. C. Macauvtay, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
HOMER —I ILIAD. Books I.—XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev, M. A. Bayrrgcp, 
— =m Book XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. 
. AYFIELD, is. && 
—— ODYSSEY. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonp, M.A., and 
Rev. A. 5S. WaLvoie, M.A. Is. 6a. 
PLATO—-PHADO. ‘Translated by F. J. C RURCH, 2s. 6d. net. 
THUCYDIDES. Book IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Chapters 1—4i, With Notes. By C. E. Graves, M.A. Is. 6d. 
XENOPHON- -ANABASIS, ook I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. WAL- 
— — Book. I. With Exercises. By E. A. Weits, M.A. Is. 6d. 
——— With Notes and Vocabulary. Book III, By Rev. G.H. Naun, M.A. 1s, 6d.— 
Book IV. By Rey. E. D. Stone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
BACON— ;BSSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G, Senny, M.A. 33.; sewed, 


BROWNE-— —RELIGIO MEDICI. Edited by W. A. Greswuitr, M.D. 2s. 6d. net. 

BURKE SPEECH on AMERICAN TAXATION; SPEECH on CONCILIATION with 
AMERICA; LETTER to the SHERIFFS of BRISTOL. By F. G. Seumy, M.A, 3s. 

DRYDEN—" SELEGT SATIRES. With Introduction and Notes, by J. ctl CoLutns, 


mn Sr ALa naa. IL  FEESEROSO, bi LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS, &c. With 
utroductions ane otes ~~ A 
8. By the WA Is. _ 
- PARADISE. LOST. " Books . and Il, Edited, 
Note ry ACMILLAN, 
POEMS of ENGLAND. A Xe lection of English P: atriotic Poetry. 
Notes by IL. B. Groner, M.A., and A. Stva@wick, M. 6d. 
scoTr LaDY of the ‘taki hg introduction "and Notes, by J. 


fd. ; sewed, Us to I., sewed, od. 


ls. Od. with Introduction and 
With Introduction and 


H, Srvart, M.A. 


1s. 


With Mus. 
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re MEDICIN MALGRE LUI. By G. E. Fasnacut. 
yeas. ls. sepezomenany Exercises to First Year, 1s. SECOND YEAR, 2s. THIRD YEAR, 2s. 6d. 
t eac 
8 PROG 
2s. 6d.. SECOND YEAR. 
MACMILLA SELECTION. ‘of FRENCH IDIOMS. Compiled by Madame P. H, Pian, 
A COMPREDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. Atriep 
von =a yea Das Gespensterschiff, and Die Geschichte von dem kleinen Muck.) 
MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacur. FIRST 
MACMILLAN’S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I., 2s,6d. KEY, 4s, 6d. 
COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By F.C, Surra. 3s. 6d. 
MERC Is. 
C. K. Gonner, M.A. 
and A. 8. Green. With M 
CLASS-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. C. B. Crarke. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
OGRAPEY of the BRITISH COLONIES. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
LE MISANTHROPE. By G. E. Faswacurt. Is. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Fasnacur. FIRST 

KEYS, 4s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’ RESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By the Same. FIRST YEAR, 
MACMILLAN’S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the Same. Part I., 2s. 6d. KEY, 4s, 6d. 

net. We ms 5s. KEY, 5 

With a | dy v F. F. Rocer. 3s 

H GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS, By G. E. Faswacut. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 

FED iz. CARAV Masson. 38. 
HAUFF VANE. Edited by H. Hacer, Pa.D. 3s. (Containing Die Geschichte 
SCHILLER- MARIA STUART. By C. Suetpon, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 
A GERMAN PRIMER. By Orro Srepmann, Assistant Master in Clifton College, 3s. 6:1. 

R, 1s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 
MACMULLAN'S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By the Same. FIRST YEAR, 
A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Prof. Warrney and A. 
Everex. 5s—GERMAN-ENG ow 3s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
MAN and his MARKETS: A Course in Geography. By Lionzen W. Lype. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 3s. 
A SHORT GEOGRAPRY of ihe ‘BRITISH ISLANDS. By Jonw Ricuarp Green, LL.D., 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A. Ginxre. 1s. 
The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL payee. By J. Bartnotomew. Is. 
CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By Hi. R. Mrcc. 3s. 6d. 
GEOGRAP By J. Stux, M.A. Illustrated. 2s, 
ELEMENTARY 
L.D., RY oF SvurmeR.anp, M 





By GrorGce M. Dawsoy, 
A HISTO fORY OF ROME to the BATTLE of ACTIUM. By E. S. Smvcxnunen, M.A. 


A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. Fyrrz, M.A. Is. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME. By Bishop Cesieuron, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. By A. B. Buckter. 3s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Eprra Tompson. 2s, 6d. 


DIVINITY. 
A ois Deb of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. 
ACLEA 
A FIRST’ CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 
ACLEAR, 
An ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 
F. Procrer and Rev. G. F. Mactear. D.D. 2s. 6d. 
ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. By Rov. J. Bonn, M.A. 


The GOSPEL Ac ACOOBDING to ST MATTHEW. The Greek Text, with Introduction 
and Notes. v. A. SLOMAN. 2s. 6c. 

An INTRODUCTION to the CREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Macurar, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes. By T. E. Page, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

—— The Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. Page, M.A, 2s. 6d, 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. New Edition, Revised an‘ 


nlarged, 4s. 6 to New Edition in the press. ane 

ARITAME TiC in THEORY ana PRACTICE. By J. Brooxsmrrn, M.A. 4s. 6d. KEY, 

ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. By J.and E. J. Brooxsuita. 1s. 6d. KEY, 6s, 6:1. 

A TEXT-BOOK of BUCLID’S ELEMENTS. Including Alternative Proofs, with Ad- 
ditional Theorems and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. By H. 8. Hatt, oe An. and F. H, 
a? ame M.A., Masters of the Military Side, Clifton ¢ ‘ollege. BOOKS L-VL. and X s. 6d. ; BOOK 
L, 1 ; BOOKS L. and_IL, 1s. éd.; BOOKS I. ah 2s, 6d. 5 y : BovKS' IL. and IIL, 
= 3 Tidoks Ht and IV., 2s. ; BOOKS IIL.- ; BOOKS - and. Xi. ° 2. 6d. ; BOOK XL, 

-VI. and Xi., 8s. 6d.; KEY ey AV., oe 6d.; KEY ~ Vi. ‘and XL., 3s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS of EUCLID. byl. Topnunrer, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. Books*I, and IL., 
BY 


FIRST STEP in aoe. By J. G. Brapsuaw. Is. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA By Caaxkces Surra, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
© BRAIC. Second Edition, Revised. 4s, 6d.—KEY, 10s. 6d, 
ALGEBRAIC FAC . By J. Apnor Jarman, 2s.; with Answers, 2 2s. 6d. 
ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Progressively Arranged. By Rev. ( . A. Jowxzs and C. H. 
Gaerne, 3A. late Mathematical Masters at Westminster School. 3. 61. ~KEY, by the Rev. W 
aices, M.A. 7s. 61. 


Is. 





By H.8. =~ M.A,, and S, R. KNIGHT, B.A., M.B. 
ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY ALGESRA Sor SCHOOLS. 3s. 6.; with Answors, 4s, 6d 


ALGEBRAIC ab BXERCISES aud EXAMINATION PAPERS. To accompany 


mentary Algebra.” Revised. 2s. 


; Answers, Is. 
** Ele- 








~ THE LAY of ‘the LAST MINSTREL. By F. T. Paterave. 1s. f HIGHER ALGEBRA. Foarth ‘edition. . 6d. KEY, 10s. 6d. 
a bey h ge = Notes, » by G. H, Srvant, M.A., and E. H. Evviot,| ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s. yy KEY, 8s. 6d. 
antos I, &l.; sewed, Is. Complete, 2s. 
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